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The New Orleans Railroad War. 


The struggle for supremacy which is now going on be- 
tween the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans road Com- 
pany and the Louisville & Nashville Company, is rapidly 
assuming a serious aspect—serious certainly to the stock- 
holders and bondholders of the two roads, and fraught with 
consequences of possible peril to New Orleans. e have 
watched the various phases of the fight with great interest, 
and with the view specially of ascertaining what the ulti- 
mate effect of the bitter rivalry between the two great cor- 
porations will be. Our only interest in the matter is to see 
that the true interests of New Orleans are not endangered 
by any discrimination in freight or ap» od ra and 
that no attempt is made to divert any of her legitimate 
business from her to other cities, either on the Atlantic 
or Gulf shores, So long as no such attempt is made we 
can afford to look on as an amused, if not specially 
interested, spectator of this contest between giants. 

For the information of those who have not a clear 
knowledge of the causes that have led up to this struggle 
and who have not kept posted as to the various moves 0! 
the opposing forces, we will give what we believe to be a 
correct and concise statement of the origin and progress of 
the war. About June 1 a conference between the managers 
of the Jackson end Louisville lines took place in New Orleans 
to decide the future relations between them. The prop- 
ositions of the Louisville & Nashville were : 

First—To give the Jackson road 40 per cent. of the New 
Orleans somth-bound business at Milan, provided the Jack- 
son gave the Louisville & Nashville at Milan all the business 
-it controlled for all points east and northeast of the east line 
of the state of Illinois, and the Jackson should not seek’any 
business by any line from the above territory, connecting 
with it at any point north of Milan. 

Second—The Jackson should not work with the Memphis 
& Charleston, nor with the Cincinnati Southern, to or from 
any point which could be reached through the Louisville & 
Nasbville. 

Third—The Jackson should continue to give all business 
from the Northwest destined to Memphis to the Louisville & 
Nashville at Milan, as it had heretofore done. 

Fourth—That the Jackson should continue to send all busi- 
ness for Green line points by way of Martin and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad, which had latel 
come under the control of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 


road. 

Fifth—That if these terms were accepted the Louisville & 
Nashville would continue to haul the through sleeper by way 
of Milan to Cincinnati and Columbus. ; 

The Jackson officials listened carefully to these proposi- 
tions, but it was evident they expected something more in 
return for what they were required to give. At this stage 
of the conference the Jackson party came to the front and 
stated what they wanted and expected to get. 

First—That they would continue to work their business b 
way of Milan, giving the Louisville & Nashville all the busl- 
ness they controlled for all points east of the east line of the 
state of Illinois not otherwise consigned or ordered by ship- 
pers or consignees, if the Louisville & Nashville would give 
them 50 per cent. of the New Orleans business at Milan, or 
would send the business by way of Milan if directed by ship- 
pers or consignees, 

Second—That the Jackson would not agree not to work 
with Memphis & Charleston, Cincinnati Southern or any 
other line with which it might elect to interchange busi- 
ness. 

Third—That a Jackson sleeper by way of Milan should be 

ut on the same basis as to time, etc., as the line by way of 

Sataeenery, and that outside of its own offices the Louisville 
& Nashville should maintain neutrality as to the routes for 
passenger business by way of Milan and Montgomery. 

Fourth—That the Jackson would continue to send Mem- 
phis business by way of Milan, unless otherwise directed by 
shipper or consignee. 

Fifth—That the Jackson would continue serding Green 
Line business by way of Martin and Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railroad, unless otherwise directed by the ship- 
per or consignee. 

Sixth—That the management of the Jackson proposed to 
to sell a round-trip ticket from New Orleans and points along 
its line to Chicago, good for thirty days, for $30. 

This proposition and the declaration of the Jackson to ship 
freights as the consignor or consignee might direct was in- 
stantly objected to by the Louisville & Nashville officials. 
Here the sticking point came. After further discussion the 
Louisville & Nashville officials said to the Jackson people, 
‘* Whenever you put that Chicago tizket on sale, we will cut 
off your through sleeping-car at Milan.” After further and 
sharp discussion the management of the Jackson road an- 
nounced that they would put the Chicago ticket on sale on 
June 20, and it was then agreed by both parties that all pas- 
senger relations between the lines and through cars should 
cease on June 20 if the Jackson road sold the tickets above 
referred to. The Jackson Manager turned around to his 
General Passenger Agent, who was present, and ordered 
him to put the tickets on sale promptly on June 20. 

On the above date the working relations between the two 
lines ceased at Milan, so far as the passenger business was 
concerned, by the consent and understanding of both par- 
ties. The Jackson management went vigorously to work to 
make other arrangements for its through sleeping car to Cin- 
cinnati, and perfected a through line to Cincinnati by way of 
Cairo and Odin and the Ohio & Mississippi road, both to 
Cincinnati and Louisville, where passengers make connec- 
tions to all points east and west by whatever route they may 
elect to travel. 

Thus everything went along smoothly for a few days. 
The Jackson sold its round-trip tickets to Chicago. he 
Louisville & Nashville made a round-trip ticket to same 

oint at same rates; also a round-trip ticket to Louisville. 

his the Jackson route conceded they a right todo. So 
far all was serene. 

A few days after, the Louisville & Nashville made a round- 
trip ticket to Niagara Falls. The Jackson followed at same 
rate. The Louisville & Nashville then reduced the round. 
trip rate to Louisville from $20.85 to $19.50; also reduced 
the Chicago round-trip rate and made a round-trip rate to 
St. Louis for less than one straight fare; made a straight 
fare to Chicago $10, to Ashley, Il., $4, and to St. Louis $5. 
They were thus carrying the war home to the Jackson and 
its connections. 

At this stage the Jackson officials seemed to realize that 
the Louisville & Nashville meant war, and they accepted 
the gage with a vim, and slashed all along the line from 
Montgomery, Ala., to Boston, Mass., right and left, front 
and rear. The Lonisville & Nashville came back with a rush 
at St. Louis and Chicago, and followed in the wake of the 


Jackson to Boston, so at the present writing it may be safely 
said there are no rates to any pointof importance. You can 

as you please and for what you please. Both lines are 
fighting in earnest, and each doing whatever it can to 
cripple the other. The next phase to be looked for is to see 
all time limits taken off tickets. They will then be good 
until used, and thus the coutest prolonged indefinitely. Un- 
less the stockholders. stop this terrific contest it will soon be- 
gin from the other end of both lines. 

The owners of these railroads are the parties who are 
being hurt. The treasuries will soon begin to remind maa. 
agers that revenue is the only thing that will pay off labor 
and supply bills and interest on bonds. Glory not avail 
for necessities. A healthy, fair competition and reasonable, 
regular rates is what the business men and mercantile com- 
munity want. They take but little interest in the Kilkenny 
cat fight now going on between the rival lines, and will con- 
tinue in that frame of mind until it is seen how the com- 
merce of New Orleans is to be effected by the future course 
of these corporations.—New Orleans Democrat, 





The Reading Consolidated Mortgages. 


** Philadelphian” writes from London to the Philadelphia 
North American on the history of the later loans of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Company as follows: 


As the several prospectuses of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Company’s coal land loans placed in London 
have never seen the —_ in Philadelphia, I think it well to 
furnish you with the following analysis of then: 

On May 22, 1871, the first consolidated mortgage pros- 
pectus was issued. It was for $7,000,000 bonds at 90 per 
cent. sterling, but only {$4,000,000 were sold, and Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Corrie & Co., the bankers to whom the appli- 
cation money was paid, declined to certify toa greater 
amount to the London Stock Exchange. The prospectus 
said nothing about coal lands or about the proceeds of the 
bonds being in part needed to redeem 80,000 of Messrs. 
McCalmont Brothers & Co.’s shares, which they had loaned 
to the companygto finance in Philadelphia the first purchases 
of lands early in 1870. The property was stated to be worth 
$64,000,000, and it was asserted that the money was*‘intended 
to be applied in completing’ the purchase of additional property 
and in the improvement and extension of the company’s 
business ;” that dividends of 10 per cent. had been paid on 
the shares ‘‘for some years past.” It is true that dividends at 
that rate were regularly paid from and including 1865 ; but 
their payment demands explanation. Between that year 
and 1868, inclusive, they aggregated, with taxes, $10,373,- 
316, of which amount $3,665,871 was paid in cash, and 
$6,707,445 in shares, the company requiring the money to 
keep its house in order. In 1869 the dividends, with taxes 
thereon, amounted to $3, 158,856—$1,776,376 were paid in 
cash, and $1,381,980 in shares. But of the total amount, 
$3,158,356, only $1,860,124 was earned, an over-distribu- 
tion of $1,298,232. In 1870 the aividends, with taxes there- 
on, amounted to $3,282,369, and they were _ in cash, as 
were all subsequent dividends. Only $2,492, was earned, 
however, and the over-distribution was therefore $799,713. 
In 1871 the net earnings were $3,080,630, while the 10 oad 
cent, dividends and taxes thereon were $3,410,631, or 83% 
001 more than earned, 

On May 24, 1872, the prospectus for the $3,000,000 un- 
sold consolidated mortgage bonds was issued at 94 sterling. 
Not a word was said in it about the coal lands, The prop 
erty was valued at $83,000,000, The $7,000,000 bonds at 
the prospectus prices were equal to par in greenback cur- 
rency, but the discount on them was $947,208. They were 
bought originally by a syndicate, of whom Messrs. McCal- 
mont were the head, and the syndicate therefore made 13 

r cent. by the operation. In 1872 the net earnings were 
$537,551, while the 10 per cent. dividends and taxes thereon 
were $3,593,391, or $3,055,840 more than earned. 

Mr. Franklin B. Gowen, the President of the company, 
came to London in September, 1878, to launch the improve- 
ment mortgage loan for $10,000,000. The so-called *‘ Jay 
Cooke panic” occurred soon after bis arrival, and the issue 
was ‘‘postponed on account of the weather,” when he returned 
to Philadelphia. The prospectus, however, appeared on Oct. 
22, 1873, the price of the bonds being fixed at £8714. With 
the prospectus, and as part of it, was a letter written by Mr. 
Gowen previous to the panic, in which it was stated that 
the property was worth $136,604,463, and ‘that the pre- 
sent net income of the company, without any increase, is 
sufficient to pay the interest and sinking fund upon the pro- 
posed loan and on the existing debt, while continuing its 
usual dividends of 10 per cent. per annum on its capital.” 
In 1873, the net earnings were $582,252, while the 10 per 
cent. dividends were $8,598,384, or $3,016,132 more than 
earned. The improvement bonds were sold on account of 
the company, and the expenses connected with the sale were 
about 4 per cent. 

On June 30, 1874, the first general yhortgage prospectus 
for $10,000,000 was issued at 9Osterling. It stated that the 
profits for 1878 were sufficient to pay 10 per cent. dividends 
on the shares, and that the increase in the earnings for 1874, 
as indicated at the tine, was sufficient to pay dividends at 
the same rate and also the interest on the proposed issue of 
bonds. The statement in respect to 1874 proved even more 
incorrect than that in regard to 1873. The net earnings in 
1874 were $39,430, while the 10 per cent. dividends, with 
taxes thereon, amounted to $8,701,602, or $3,662,172 more 
than earned. The property was valued at $137,350,356. This 
issue of bonds was sold on account of toe company, and the 
expenses connected with the sale were about 2'¢ per cent. 
The prospectus said that no more bonds would be sold until 
1876, and even not then unless the company was earning 10 
per cent. dividends on its shares. 

As early, however, as Uctober, 1875, $10,000,000 more 

eneral mo ge bonds were sold to a syndicate, of which 

essrs. McCalmont were the head, for $9,500,000, greenback 
currency, one-half of which amount, $4,750,000, was paid 
to the company at the time of the purchase. On D2, 29, 
1875, the usual dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per an- 
num was declared, payable Jan. 25, 1876. In the interim 
—on Jan. 1, 1876—a prospectus was issued in the name of 
the company for the identical bonds at 9314 sterling. The 
syndicate therefore made about 15 per ceat. upon their cash 
outlay. The prospectus stated that the net — then were 
‘larger than ever before for an equal length of time.” The 
truth, however, was that the net earnings in 1875 were 
short of the interest account by no less asum than $2, 094,- 
105. Notwithstanding this deficit, 10 per cent. dividends 
were paid on the shares. The dividends, with the taxes 
thereon, amounted to $8,736,256, increasing the deficiency 
for the year to $5,830,961. 

Excepting in the case of the first issue of consolidated 
bonds, all the application money for the loans was paid 
direcl to Messrs. McCalmont, whose names appeared on 
every prospectus as agents for the company. Messrs. 
Philip Cazenove & Co, were the brokers for all the loans. 
The solicitors were Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake & 
Co., whose names appeared on very, prospectus, save the 
last one, when that of Mr. George M. Clements took their 
place, he being a member of their firm. 

The Perkiomen bond prospectus must not be overlooked. 


, 





It was for $1,200,000 bonds at 90 sterling, and was issued 








on June 4, 1873, by Messrs. McCalmont as agents for the 
Reading Company, with Messrs. Cazenove and Messrs. 
Bircham as brokers and solicitors respectively. The pros- 
pectus stated that the oe was the owner of the bonds, 
the principal and interest of which it guaranteed. The 
Perkiomen line was leased to the Reading in 1868, and 
although the lease held was embraced in all the above- 
mentioned mortgages, it was abrogated on May 14, 1879, 
without consulting the bondholders. This high-handed pro- 
ceeding was done to conform to the laws ot Pennsylvania 
in respect to leasing parallel lines. Without the annulment 
of the Perkiomen lease, the line of the North Pennsylvania 
compen coda not have been legally leased on that day. 
The Reading was chartered in 1888, organized in 1824, 
and the construction of the line was commenced in 1885, In 
1836, Messrs. John Gihon & Co., relatives and correspond- 
ents of Messrs. McCalmont Brothers, of London, aided it 
financially. In the midst ot the panic of 1887, one of Messrs, 
Gihon’s clients sold them a bill of exchange for £5,000, 
drawn without authority upon Messrs. Baring Brothers & 
Co., of London, at 60 days’ sight, against a consignment of 
Reading bonds, The bill was remitted to Messrs. McCal- 
mont, but the Messrs. Baring, not knowing the drawer, who 
subsequently failed, and not being enamored of the security, 
declined acceptance. The Messrs. McCalmont were thus 
saddled with the bill, and to save themselves from loss were 
obliged, in connection with Messrs. Gihon, to finance the 
company. Messrs. McCalmont have ever since virtually 
controlled its affairs ! ; 





Decision by the lowa Railroad Commissioners. 

The Chicago Tribune's Des Moines correspondent writes: 

More than a year ago complaint was made to the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners that the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern Railroad Company discriminated 
against shippers who had contracts with the Toledo, Peo- 
ria & Warsaw, in that they refused to haul cars of that road 
to certain stations to be loaded and returned; and, fur- 
ther, that they would only deliver one car to one shipper, 
while to another, at the same station, they would deliver 
several, The company set up that in time of great demand 
for cars they delivered cars pro rata to shippers 
according to their business ; that the beavy shippers were 
entitled to greater favor than small or transient shippers, as 
they were to more favorable rates. This the Board of Com- 
missioners decided was correct. Incidentally, the railroad 
company alleged that the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw was not 
a corporation under the laws of Lowa, hence could bring no 
complaint before the Commissioners. The point not being 
at issue in the matter before the board, like courts, they did 
not beg the question, and, therefore, did not decide. But it 
has come up in another case, and was decided last week. 

Samuel Lillibrund is a butter and egg shipper at Ottum- 
wa, on the Keokuk Division of the Chicago & Rock Island. 
The Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw offered him very low rates 
from Keokuk east, which would be a good thing if he could 
have Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw refrigerator cars hauled up 
to Ottumwa and back to Keokuk. But the Chicago 
Rock Island, probably not being inclined to give the 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw the profits on the long haul, 
while they made none on a short haul, did not enter into 
Mr. Lillibrund’s arrangement very heartily. They were 
willing to make a fair divide with the Toledo, 
Peoria & Warsaw, and receive their cars, say at Peoria, 
where they make a connection de facto. This did not suit 
Mr. Lillibrund, and he appealed to the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, alleging that, under an agreement between 
the Chicago & Rock Island and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Rock Island refused to receive refrigerator cars 
of the Merchants’ Dispatch Company from the Toledo, Pe- 
oria & Warsaw at Keokuk, but compelled him to ship by a 
longer and circuitous route over the Rock Island. 

The company set up for answer that the Merchants’ Dis- 
patch Company is not a railroad company, and therefore is 
not a connecting road in the meaning of the statute which 
requires all roads in this state to receive and transport 
all cars delivered to them by connecting roads; that the 
law was designed to apply to running arrangements be- 
tween railroads, and not corporations or persons not en- 

aged in operating a railroad; that the Chicago & Rock 
frland could be tage yey ~ to receive at the boundary 
line of the state cars of a foreign corporation,” or, in other 
words, the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw not having any 
corporate existence in lowa at Keokuk, it was not a ‘‘con 
necting road” under the acts of the Seventeenth General 
Assembly. The Board of Commissioners didn’t agree with 
the General Solicitor of the Chicago & Rock Island. While 
his logic and law was good so far as it went, it did not go 
far enough. The Commissioners went back to the Fifteenth 
General Assembly, who declared that all railroad compa- 
nies operating a railroad in this state shall by a or Y other 
means form a connection with other intersecting roads, 
and shall receive and transport cars of such connect- 
ing roads, and the cars of all transportation companies 
or persons, at reasonable rates. Hence the board says that 
the right to cross the bridge over the Mississippi and its spur 
trucks used in Keokuk are sullicient to constitute the Toledo, 
Peoria & Warsaw a connecting road; that the cars of the 
Merchants’ Dispatch Company are to be regarded as the cars 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, and it is the duty of the 
Chicago & Rock Island to receive such cars, transport them 
to be loaded, haul them back to Keokuk, and deliver them 
to the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 





Express Engines for the Great Eastern ‘of England) 
Railway. 

The full-page engraving which we give elsewhere of these 
engines, will be of interest at the present time to many of 
our readers, owing to the similarity of the design to that of 
the fast passenger engine recently built at the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. In future numbers we will publish engrav 
ings of the trucks, and some other details of these engines, all 
of which, with the following description are taken from the 
Railway Engineer; 

Much difference of opinion and diversity of practice exist 
as to the best type of engine for running heavy express 
trains, and the relative merits of large or small driving 





wheels, coupled or independent axles, inside or outside cylin- 
ders are points which have been discussed and debated upon 
again and again; and as circumstances differ to some extent 
ou every line of railway, so, no doubt, there isa good deal 
of experience in favor of any particular type, and the only 
satisfactory solution possible is a comparative test of the 

rival classes of engines while running similar trains over the 
| same route. To some extent this bas been doue on the Great 
| Eastern Railway, which possesses both coupled and 


lsingle engines, built about at the same time and 
ldesigned by a former engineer of the — line, Mr 
Robert Sinclair. The result of many years ru) 


ning shows the single engine to be the more economical 
both in consumption of fuel and repairs, while large dry 
sand boxes have effectually prevented any loss of time that 
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Messrs. Dubs, Glasgow, Builders. 


Massey Bromley, Locomotive Superintendent. 
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formerly occurred through slipping. Though possessing 
some 23 per cent, less cylinder power, the single engines 


could convey as heavy a train as the coupled, and, although | 


rather slower in starting from a station, made up the time 
by running with greater freedom ata high speed. These en- 
gines have outside cylinders of 16 in. diameter and 24 in. 
stroke, the driving-wheels measuring 7 ft. 3 in. diameter 
over the tread of the tires when new ; the tractive force is 
4 , 
thus, according to the well-known formula a DB A equal to 
some 71 lhs. for every pound average pressure of steam 
upon the piston, an amount slightly in excess of that pos- 
sessed by the well-known ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” class of en- 
gines on the London & Northwestern Railway. The en- 
gines were capable of keeping time with a train’ of 15 
or 16 carriages in any weather, but when the 
new Liverpool street station was opened, a_ dif- 
ficulty presented itself. For the benefit of our foreign 
and colonial readers who may not have seen this, the latest 
and largest of our London termini, we may say that the 
rails are some 20 ft. beneath the level of the ground, and 
that the line about three quarters of a mile from the station 
begins to rise by an incline of 1—70 to a corresponding dis- 
tance above the streets. At the summit there is an impor- 
tant junction, Bethnal Green, where a union is formed with 
lines leading to the goods and coal termini on the west; 
while to the east the Cambridge line turns off to the left, and 
the Colchester line to the right. It is evident that should 
these junction signals be at danger, and the ascending train 
come to a stand on the gradient, the engine must be 
able to start again when the signal is lowered, pull- 
ing the train not only up the incline, but over a double 
set of junction points and crossings; and, as some 
700 trains pass through the junction every 24 hours, if is 
obvious that, on the one hand, even an important express 
may find its way barred occasionally, and that when this is 
the case it must start with as little delay as possible, not 
only for the sake of its own punctuality, but also on account 
of the delay it may cause to other trains. To help the ex- 
press trains up with a banking engine would really entail 
the expense of two additional engines daily in steam, many 
of the expresses following one another at 10 minutes inter- 
val, being destined for the Cambridge and Colchester lines 
respectively, while the return of tre light engines to Liver- 
00] street wouid still further crowd the line. There were 
ut two ways out of the difficulty, either to attach two en- 
gines to heavy express trains, or to use an engine powerful 
enough to start the train from a stand if necessary. 

Mr. Bromley has, we think very wisely, adopted the latter 
course. To runtwo engines in front of a train means at 
least double expense, the dust and dirt from the front engine 
damaging all the working parts of the second engine; and 
the plan deprives the driver of the first engine, who is re- 
sponsible for the look-out, of the control over the train which 
a continuous brake affords, for we believe we are right in 
saying that, as at present fitted, most continuous brakes can- 
not be worked from the pilot engine and through the train 
engine on to the train. 

In the summer time the normal length of some express 
trains is 20 carriages, increased on specially busy days to 22, 
24 and even 26 vehicles, and, therefore, the difficulties of de- 
signing an engine capable of starting on such an incline and 
running economically at high speed were considerable. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Bromley designed the en- 
gines which we illustrate and are about to describe, and the 
success of the design may be judged from the fact that they 
have conveyed 26 carriages up this incline without assist- 
ance, and can start on the gradient with 20, or the usual 
maximum load. When we bear in mind that the larger 
train equals the length of a goods train of 45 wagons, the 
feat is evidently one of no ordinary magnitude, and shows 
what can be done by a single pair of driving-wheels. 

The engines, which were built by Messrs. Dubs, of Glas- 
gow, commenced running in May last, and have horizontal 
outside cylinders, 18 in. diameter and 24 in. stroke. The 
driving-wheels are 7 ft. 6 in. diameter and all the other 
wheels, of both engine and tender, are 4 ft. diameter. The 
leading end of the engine is carried by an Adams bogie, with 
a 7 ft. wheel base. The boiler pressure is 140 lbs. to the 
square inch, and the tractive force per pound average pres- 
sure on the pistons is nearly 87 Ibs. The en- 
gine and tender are fitted with the Westinghouse 
automatic brake, blocks being applied to all except the bogie 
wheels. ‘The tender is carried on six wheels, with a base of 
12 ft., the tank holding 3,000 gallons of water. The heating 
surfaces and weights, in complete running order, are as fol- 
lows: 


203. . 194 in. tubes.......... seseeesee. 1,097 8q. ft. (external) 
Fire-box - 11 * “ (internal) 


Me erivsdbecas. saueaus er .... 1,208 sq. ft. 
Grate area.. nee ee 
Weight on bogie Peas 
- * driving-wheels 
” * trailing-wheels 


. | eee ..... 42tons 15 ewt 


The engine has two features which are almost peculiar to 
American practice. The slide valves, lying horizontally on 
the top of the cylinders, are worked by rocking shafts, and 
the cab has a large door in front on the left hand or fireman 
side, enabling the men to walk around the engine in com- 
parative safety ; for to clamber around the outside of a 
cab, encumbered with a lamp, a spanner and an oil can, is 
at the best of times an operation demanding more foothold 
than a 2'¢-in. angle iron affords. As the trailing-wheels 
require no spiasher, the door is of a good height, extending 
from the foot-plate to the roof, and is a convenience that 
needs ohly to be seen to be appreciated. No door is placed 
on the driver’s side, the space being occupied by the revers- 
ing screw inside the cab and the Westinghouse pump out- 
side, 

The boiler barrel is 11 ft. 544 in. long and 4 ft. 1 in. inter- 
nal diameter. The plates are of Yorkshire iron, !4 in. thick, 
butt-jointed throughout, the longitudinal seams being double 
riveted and formed by inside and outside butt straps. The 
circumferential seams and smoke-box angle-iron rings afe in 
accordance with Great Eastern Railway practice of late 
years, made of steel rolled like a tire in the form of a ring, 
thus making a particularly neat and strong job. The hole cut 
in the barrel for the dome man-hole is strengthened by a '4-in. 
plate riveted around it—a very necessary precaution often 
omitted in locomotive boilers. The boiler rivets are |} in. diam- 
eter, except those in the smoke-box angle iron, and foundation 
and fire-hole rings, which are 1% in. diameter. The holes in 
the plates were specified to be punched, and those in the 
angle irons drilled, but Messrs. Dubs invariably drill al] the 
holes in the boilers of the engines they make. The tubes are 
precisely like those of the Mogul engine we described last 
month. They are No. 11 B. W. G., thick at the fire-box end 
and taper to No. 13 at the smoke-box end, and are composed 


of a mixture of 70 per cent. of best selected copper and 30 | 


er cent. Silesian spelter. They are fixed in the tube plates 
»y Dudgeon’s patent expander, the fire-box ends being in 
addition flanged over and ferruled. The fire-box casing is 6 
ft. long and 8 ft. 11 in. wide, the throat-plate and the sides 
and top (which latter are made in one piece) are ;; in. thick, 


while the back plate is 14 in. thick. 


The inside fire-box tube-plate is % in. thick, all the other 
plates being ;; in. Much diversity of opinion exists as to the 
proper thickness of fire-box plates when new. Some boiler- 
makers have found that % in. stand the longest, presumably 
because they most readily conduct the heat, but this does not 
at the best present any great margin for safety; an \-in. 
wear reduces the thickness to 4 in., below which few prac- 
tical men would care to run fire-box plates. On the other 
hand, very stout copper plates are used in Germany with 
great success, and we have seen cases where 180 Ibs. pres- 
sure has been carried for many years without either leak- 
age or wasting away of the plates, possibly because they 
were nowhere less than % 1n. thick, the tube-plates being 
14 in. and 1,5, in. in different engines. 

The whole subject of copper plates for fire-boxes is one 
that demands careful study; fire-box repairs form a heavy 
and increasing item on almost all lines, and the secret of 
making a durable and trustworthy fire-box of steel plates 
seems difficult if not impossible of discuvery, and though 
steel is largely used in the United States, our higher pres- 
sures would not admit of such thin plates, while the smaller 
dura‘:ility of the cheaper material, apparently entailing fre- 
quent and costly repairs and renewals, renders its use, mn the 
long run, anything but economical. 

The main frames of the engine have a peculiarity which 
we believe will be new to most of our readers. A difficulty 
often arises as to the means of providing clearance for bogie 
wheels, particularly when they are of large diameter, and 
tha leading wheels especially having a very considerable 
lateral or rather radial movement, a considerable amount of 
room is required. Some engines simply have the frames so 
cut away that the wheels pass clear underneath them. This 
answers well enough for wheels up to 3 ft. 3 in. diameter, 
when the frame must be cut away up toa height of 3 ft. 7 
in. from the rails, or say 2 in. above the centre line of the 
buffers ; but itis evident that to cut away the frame still 
more would seriously weaken it, and therefore, to accommo- 
date 3 ft. 6 in. wheels, the frames have often been set in, a 
lap weld being made, sometimes, in front only of the 
cylinders, and sometimes both before aad _ behind 
them, thus giving a small offset to clear the 
trailing wheel of the bogie, and a larger to clear 
the leading wheel, which has of course the most motion. Ia 
some cases, a massive forging, some four inches square, has 
been carried over the front bogie wheel like a splasher, 
welded to the main frame just in front of the cylinders, and 
at the other end carrying the buffer-beam. A_ simpler, 
cheaper, and we think better plan has been adopted by Mr. 
Bromley to overcome this difficulty. The frames have sim- 
ply been inclined inward from the motion-plate to the cylin- 
ders, whence they continue parallel to the buffer-beams, 
where they are 3 ft. 4°4 in. apart, thus (as they are 1} in. 
thick) permitting a side play of 514 in, each way to the lead- 
ing bogie wheel. As the frames are firmly braced and 
bound together at the angles caused by the bends, there is 
not only no tendency to change of form, but a species of 
diagonal is introduced which materially stiffens the frame. 

The driving and bogie horn-blocks are of cast steel, the 

former being secured to main frames by 16 1-in. bolts. The 
wear between the driving-axle box and the horns can be 
taken up by a wedge, which is tapered 1 in 10, and is not 
only prevented from slacking back by the screw and check 
nuts which set it up, but is also clamped to the horn-block by 
a 1-in. bolt in a manner first introduced, we believe, on the 
Great Southern & Western of Ireland. The wedge being 
thus firmly and doubly held, no knock can take place between 
it and the horn-block, and practiee has shown that this in- 
srovement, trifling as it appears, is of considerable value. 
The driving horn-stays are flat pieces of wrought iron, 
checked into suitable flanges on the horn-blocks, and held to 
their work by 1-in. studs. Weight is put on the driving- 
wheels through the medium of volute springs of the same 
size, and arranged in the same manner as those so success- 
fully used on the Brighton and North British railways. 

The valve motion is so clearly shown in the drawings that 
a detailed description is hardly necessary. It will be noticed 
that the top arm of the rocking-shaft is the longer, thus in- 
creasing the travel of the valve. The rocking-shaft bracket 
is particularly well secured, and we illustrate it in detail. 
We understand none of the rocking-shafts in these engines 
have ever given the slightest trouble, and do not show any 
signs of knocking. The valves are circular, as in the Mogul 
engines, The eccentric straps are of wrought iron with brass 
liners. 

All the tires are of the same width and thickness on 
tread, 5%¢ in. and 3 in., respectively, and are fastened in the 
same way and are of the same rolled, but not of the same 
finished, section. The driving and middle tender wheels are 
parallel on the tread and have 14 in. thinner flanges than 
the remaining wheels, which are tapered, as is usual 1 in 20. 
A safety tire fastening, consisting of two Mansell rings, is 
being applied on the Great Eastern Railway to all wheels, 
whether for engines, tenders, carriages or wagons, a partic- 
ularly neat-looking section having been adopted for the two 
former classes of rolling stock. The side strain caused by 
the pressure of the flange against the rail is taken by a plain 
lip on the tire, which is manifestly safer than trusting to 
the tensile strength of the transverse countersunk rivets 
which at the junction of each spoke in the rim hold the two 
Mansell rings together. The rings have then only their proper 
duty to perform, to keep the tire from flying off the skeleton, 
should the former break. The driving-wheel has 22 spokes, 
measuring 4 in. by 1% in. at the boss, and 44g in. by 14 in. 
at therim. All the other wheels bave 10 spokes each, meas- 
uring on the tender 3!¢ in. by 1}¢ in. at the boss, and 8 in, 
by 114 in. at the rim, the engine wheel spokes being of the 
same thickness but having '¢ in. greater depth. All the 
tires and the engine axles are of crucible steel, The driving 
axles are 714 in. diameter in the centre, while the bearings 
are 11 in. long by 8 in. diameter, and the wheel seat meas- 
ures $ in. long by 914 in. diameter. The bogie and trailing 
axles are 5:4 in. diameter in the centre, and have bearings 
9in. by Gin. The tender axles are of Yorkshire iron and 
are 6 in. diameter in the centre, 6!¢ in. in the boss of the 
wheel and have outside journals 9 in, long and 5 in diameter. 
All the axle-boxes are precisely similar to those used in the 
Mogul engine, and therefore we need say little about them 
here. The under sides of the journals are oiled by means of 
pads pressed up by springs, and the recesses at the top of 
the boxes are supplied with suitable syphons, so that two in- 
dependent systems of oiling are provided. 

The connecting rod is of great length, measuring 7 ft. 6 
| in, between centres. The big-end bearings are 5 in. by 5 in., 
| and the small-end 314 in. by3!4 in. Smallends are now very 
commonly fitted with a — brass bush, and the plan has 
many advantages ; the first cost is not great, and the end 
can be got up nearly wholly by machine work, and while it 
is impossible on the one hand for a careless driver to unduly 
tighten the brass, and thereby heat the bearing, on the 
| other there are no cotters and keys to be neglected and slack 
| back on the road. But in this, as in most questions, two 
sides make themselves heard ; brass, despite its many 
excellent qualities as a material for bearings, will wear, 
and when a small-end bush has worn slightly slack, 
it is evident that a knock has begun in a part par- 
ticularly sensitive to such a detrimental influence. lid 
small-ends are largely used on the Great Eastern 
Railway for goods and tank engines, where the maxi- 

















mum speed ever attained is, say 30 to 35 miles an hour, but 
in express engines constantly running at the highest possible 
speed, when the number of knocks per minute might often 
reach 1,000, it was considered advisable to take up the wear 
by the wedge and screw shown in our illustration. A small 
locking plate, fitting ina shallow groove cut across the rod, 
holds the head of the adjusting screw, and prevents its slack- 
ing back, the plate being supported by a split pin passing 
through the head of the screw. The ble-cnd (shown only in 
plan ov our general view of the engine) is solid, and its cot- 
ter bears through a steel push-piece on the brass furthest 
from the small-end, so that the process of taking up the 
wear tends to maintain the original centres of the rod as it is 
lengthened at the one end and shortened at the other, thus 
avoiding the danger of smashing a cylinder cover with a rod 
which is being constantly lengthened. 

Two Sheward & Gresham’s patent injectors are used, a 
No. 8 on the fireman’s side, and a No. 10 on tne driver's, 
The working handles are all inside the cab, the rod rising 
straight up from the injectors, which are conveniently at- 
tached to the steps, where they are in a good draught of air 
and can be kept cool and easily got at for examination or 
repairs. The driver is well provided with handy boxes for 
his tools and clothes. Two cast-iron boxes are recessed into 
the wings of the tender tank, another, shown in our general 
view of the engine, is provided underneath the reversing 
wheel, and a fourth box for rough tools is formed under the 
foot-plating in front of the smoke-box, above the leading 
bogie axle, thus turning an otherwise useless space to ac- 
count. For the benefit of those who have no opportunity of 
seeing these striking-looking engines, we may say they are 
painted black, and picked out with a plain red line 4 in. 
broad, the buffer-beams are vermilion, with the number of 
the engine in large figures upon them. Though no attempt 
has been made at ornamental or fancy painting, a very 
handsome effect is produced, and in this as in more weighty 
matters, Messrs. Dubs have fully maintained their deserved- 
ly high reputation. The finish of all parts of the engines is 
exceptionally good, while the design of many details, that 
are generally left to the makers, is particularly chaste and 
neat. 

We have already alluded to the load these engines convey 
up an incline of 1 in 70, and for the present merely add a 
few words as to their daily work, 

During last summer, what may be considered the average 
maximum performance of one of these engines was to take 


a train of 20 carriages from London to Ipswich (68%¢ miles) . 


with no intermediate stoppage, in 1 hour 35 minutes. As 
some 14 or 15 minutes are consumed in getting through the 
maze of signals and junctions in the first tive miles from 
London, the running, as far as the locomotive is concerned, 
is 6354 miles in 80 minutes, or 47.8 miles an hour, which is 
a fair rate of speed when it is borne in mind that some part 
of the incline by which the Great Eastern Railway crosses 
the Essex hills at Brentwood has a gradient of 1 in 84 and 
averages 1 in 100 for a considerable distance. We may 
mention that the engines have run trom London to Norwich, 
a distance of 115 miles, without taking water. 

In future numbers we will publish some details of these 
engines. 


Sontributions. 


Consolidation Locomotives. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The present era of railway management shows a marked 
teadency to increase the carrying capacity of rolling stock. 
The competition between the trunk lines especially tends to 
increased car-loads and larger trains. Wide-awake manag- 
ers are not slow to recognize the advantages to be derived 
by the use of larger cars and more powerful locomotives, and 
improve their opportunities when increasing their equip- 
ment by buying the most efficient kind of rolling stock, 
Freight cars are being increased from 12 tons up to 20 tons 
capacity, and for freightservice the heretofore popular eight- 
wheel locomotive is being rapidly superseded by the Mogul 
aud Consolidation type. The proceedings of the last Con- 
vention of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso 
ciation, show that the Consolidation types is rapidly in- 
creasing in popularity, and deservedly so, for no other 
ciass has equal merit and capacity in proportion to its 
weight and cost; and notwithstanding the prejudice 
of track-men toward heavy locomotives the writer 
has failed to learn of any authentic proof that they 
cause more damage to track in proportion to the weight on 
the drivers than the eight-wheel type. 

Mr. Howard Fry, Superintendent Motive Power of the 
Philadelphia & Erie Railroad, has contributed very con- 
vincing proofs of the hauling power of the Consolidation on 


i that road, which, no doubt, has had much influence in 


increasing their popularity by directing the attention of 
railway managers to their performance. The following 
statistics, showing the relative economy of Consolidations as 
compared with Moguls, may be interesting to your readers: 

For several years past all the freight trains on the West- 
ern Division (between Kansas City and Sedalia) of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway have been hauled by Moguls 
exclusively, and, in comparison with eight-wheel engines, 
they were remarkably economical, There have recently been 
adced to the equipment four Consolidation engines, with 
cylinders 22 in. diameter by 22 in. stroke, 45 tons weight 
on the eight driving-wheels, of 50 in. diameter, and they 
have been assigned to the Western Division, and employed 
with the Moguls hauling freight on that division. 


Performance of Kreight Engines, Western Division, Missouri 
Pacific Railway, June, 1880 


Cars Average Cars. 
Tons Miles hauled 
Number and kind coal run_ by equal to -——-——-——— 
of engines. used, engines. one mile in eachto one 
train. ton coal. 
IEEE. 505000 ene 852 16,252 292,302 17.99 351 
4 Consolidations. 514 0405 241,424 25,66 469 
a 1346 35,657 535,816 
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The above data will demonstrate that if all the cars had 
been hauled by Moguls at their general average of 17.99 cars 
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per train, there would have been 812 trains over the 
division, and if all the cars had been hauled by Consolida- 
tions at their general average of 25.66 cars per train, there 
would have have been 218 trains—a difference of 94 trains. 
A full crew of train-men costs not less than $15 per trip, 
and a saving of that amount for 94 trips would amount to 
$1,410. 

If all the cars had been hauled by Moguls at an average of 
851 cars hauled one mile with one ton of coal, they would 
have consumed 1,520 tons. 

[f all the cars had been hauled by Consolidations at an av- 
erage of 469 cars hauled one mile with one ton of coal, they 
would have consumed 1,187 tons, a difference of 383 tons, 
which, at $2 per ton, amounts to 3766. This, together with 
the saving of train-men, would amount to $2,176 saving for 
the two items by using Consolidations in preference to Mo- 
guls in the performance of the above service, The hauling 
power of these Consolidations is twice as great as that of an 
eight-wheel engine with 1724 in. cylinders and 5 ft. driv- 
ing wheels; therefore, for a given amount of work, they are 
in various respects economical as compared with lighter en- 
gines. They reduce the number of trains on the road, num- 
ber of engine houses, wipers, fire-cleaners, boiler-washers, etc. 
There being a less number of engines reduces the quantity of 
perishable material, such as pilots, cabs, boiler-lagging, ten- 
der frames, paint aud varnish, tender wheels and axles, etc. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., Aug. 4, 1880, Joun Hewitt. 


Uniformity in Safety Coupling Chains. 





The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 19, 1880, 
To THe Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Unitormity in different parts of railroad cars has been ur- 
gently advocated both in conventions and in publications, 
but the effort made has 
been principally directed 
to freight equipment, I 
wish to call attention to 
uniformity in safety 
coupling chains attached 
to the platforms of pass- 
enger-train c irs. 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| 
|or no sap in the tree the bark adheres tenaciously to the | 


wood and prevents seasoning. If the bark afid sap-wood 


| 


| were taken off at the time of cutting, or before warm wea- | 


ther, this objection would be removed in a measure, as sea- 
soning could take place intolerably good time if sufficient 
time were allowed before the ties were put in the track. But 
the removal of the bark and sap-wood at this season isa 
slow and expensive operation, and when done the ties are in- 
ferior to those cut when the bark would slip from the tree 
easily, for reasons set forth in Mr, Hunt’s article in the Trib- 
wne, and quoted in this article. 


vember and December are the best time for cutting timber 
for ties is somewhat remarkable. 
reliable information that can be gained on the subject, if 
the convention bad included January in their selection 
they would unquestionably have named the worst half of 
the year for cutting timber for ties or general railroad pur- 
poses, including fencing and buildings. This has reference 
to using timber in its natural state. The Germans, who 
have demonstrated beyond a doubt the economy of creosot- 
| ing timber, have found that timber that does not possess 
| naturally the qualities which enable it to resist decay re- 
| ceives a greater benefit from creosoting than that which is 
| fitted by nature to withstand decay. This being the case it 
might be advisable to ert timber designed to undergo the 
process of creosoting in the fall and winter months; but if 
it is to be used in its natural state, the spring and summer 
months have the preference for cutting and manufacturing. 
The Germans use more soft woods than we do, and in their 
reports of the results of experiments with hard and soft 
timber the creosoting process increases the durability from 
10 to 40 per cent, the former being oak and other hard 
woods, the latter pine and soft woods, of which but little or 
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In view of these facts, the vote of the Road-Masters’ conven- | 
tion that the months of August, September, October, No- | 


According to the most | 


fAuGust 18, 1880 


economy to use spruce for ties. 
{in swamps, perishes rapidly, 
any purposes except for fuel. It is reported that a 
| disease has broken out in the spruce timber in Maine. The 
trees turn red and in two years may be rubbed into powder. 
The trees break off and fall down. If this report is true, and 
there is no reason to doubt it, it is best to exercise great 
caution in selecting spruce timber and accept none that shows 
the least evidence of disease or premature decay. 

Cedar is also a resinous wood and is excellent for ties, 
fence posts and rails, shingles, telegraph poles and various 
other purposes. For ties, cedar on some roads ranks A No. 
1, but there is, however, one objection to this timber, which 
is its softness and consequent liability to crush under the 
rail, and besides it does not hold spikes firmly. The red and 
white varieties are the most common and vatuable, although 
there is a variety called by some yellow cedar, which is 
usually ofa firm and solid growth. 


The white spruce, growing 
and it is hardly fit for 


The red cedar grows 
large and thrifty and is frequently sawed into ties, but 
owing to its lack of power to resist compression it is not ad- 
visable to saw them as narrow on the surface as may be 
done with hard With cedar it is best to 
get all the bearing surface possible for the 1ail. Then, with 
a gravel or sand ballast, sound cedar tices will resist cutting 
under the rail equal to any except the very hardest of woods 
used for that purpose. We “sound” cedar ties 
for the reason that in some localities it is difficult to find this 
timber sound throughout, especially the larger trees are gen- 
erally hollow or partially decayed in the heart at the stump. 
Unless a portion of the ‘* butt” is cut off and rejected and 
great care exercised in inspection,many inferior cedar ties will 
find their way into the track. The best qualities of cedar 
are found on uplands or on dryish soil, and thi’ is true of 
most woods except the swamp oaks. 


woods, ties 


have said 


Tie inspectors can 
| judge of the nature of the ground on which timber has 
grown by the bark and 
grain of the wood. Thin, 
smooth bark and close, 
firm grain is an indica- 
tion that the timber 
grew on comparatively 
dry and hard soil, and 








ul such timber is worth 

Itisa rule with some AY peace ORES more than the coarse- 
railroad companies not ser + ull barked, loose - grained 
to haul in passenger A timber that grew in soft 
trains a car not having =| places. Of all timber 
on these attachments or oj that has been used for 
some other appliance ve ties, and is no longer fit 
that will prevent the for that 


Miller hooks from sep- 
arating. Thisjappliance 
generally a chain 
wrapped around the two 
hooks, Sometimes the 
foreign car has on it 
safety coupling chains, 
but the hook of these 
chains may be on the wrong side of the centre to hook into 
the link on the car next to it, or these may not be the proper 
distance apart for the chains to be available on either car. 
This difficulty is often experienced on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan South ern Railway, and I presume on other lines 
also. 

Passengers and baggage are now transported from one 
side of this continent to the other in the same cars, and this is 
becoming more general; it would seem quite important that 
these safety appliances be uniform, the same as the hooks 
and buffers are. 

The cut herewith shows the kind in use on the New York 
Central & Hudson River, the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 
the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, and several other rail- 
roads in this country, where they have given satisfaction, 
Without assuming that the design shown is really the best 
that could be produced, it shows some points very desirable 
to be observed with a view to uniformity, and it is here of- 
fered as a suggestion to other master car-builders, and they 
are urged to adopt this or some other arrangement which 
will admit of their safety chains coupling with such as are 
shown by the cut, 

JOHN Kirby, General Master Car-Builder, 


is 


Timber and .Timber-Cutting for Railroads. 
BY WM. 8. HUNTINGTON. 





(Continued from page 416.) 

In pursuing this subject one cannot fail to become forci- 
bly impressed with the idea that popular opinion is an un- 
safe guide. Mankind are prone to accept what seems clear 
at the first glance as proof, and do not take the trouble to 
go below the surface to ascertain facts. In the question 
under consideration it is very easy to be led astray. When 
it is known that sap and the various substances it holds in 
solution are the primary causes of rapid decay of timber, 
the conclusion naturally presents itself that timber cut 
when sap is in full circulation must decay rapidly. If the 
sap were to remain in the wood after being cut and manu- 
factured, this conclusion would be correct; but as rapid 
and thorough seasoning takes place at this time, and the 
causes of decay are promptly removed by nature, there is 
no ground left for such conclusion, and the foregoing§facts 
may be regarded as conclusive evidence that timber cut in 
the spring or summer months and in early autumn is 
far more durable than that cut at any other time of the 
year. And here is another objection to cutting timber for 





PROPOSED STANDARD SAFETY COUPLING CHAIN. 


none are used for ties here. But as parties interested in 
preservative processes are ready to furnish proof of the 
value of their treatment, it will only be said here that the 
matter is of the utmost importance and is deserving of more 
attention that it has received at the hands of American 
railroad managers. 

VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF TIMBER, 

Presuming that enough has been said here relative to the 
proper season for cutting timber, it is now in order to pro- 
ceed to a consideration of the relative value of the various 
kinds of timber for ties and other railroad purposes. 

Henlock,—As something has already been said about hem- 
lock, it only remains to be said of that timber that while 
some varieties are excellent for ties, the red or water hem- 
lock is almost worthless. It is watery, sappy and “sour” ; 
will not season weil under any circumstances, and as the 
elements of decay are always present, it soon rots. wherever 
it may be put. The other varieties are suitable for ties, cul- 
verts, cattle-guards, crossing plank fence boards and for cov- 
ering buildings. They make excellent timber for frames 
for buildings, but cut into boards they are liable to warp and 
must be strongly nailed to keep them in place. When sea- 
soned, hemlock lumber is very slivery, and those who handle 
it frequently make us3 of very strong expressions, All things 
considered, hemlock is one of the most valuable woods for 
railroad purposes growing in this country, but more care 
should be exercised in its selection than is general, and the 
poorer qualities discarded entirely. 

Spruce is another wood that is serviceable for various pur- 
poses, but like hemlock there are some varieties of it that are 
worthless, except that when dry they make tolerable fuel, 
The yellow spruce usually grows tall, straight and thrifty, 
is a resinous wood (all spruce is resinous), is much harder 
than pine, and the most popular use to which this wood is 
put is for flooring. It also makes good joists, shingles and 
clap-boards. It is used on some roads for cross-ties, and 
although they have given tolerable satisfaction on some 
roads they are generally considered inferior to any other 
kinds of timber if we except swamp hemlock, red oak and 
swamp black ash. 

Col. Charles L. Schlatter, who was chief engineer of the 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Railroad at the time of its 
construction, rejected spruce ties altogether, although the 
road ran through heavy growths of splendid spruce. He 
preferred hemlock, cedar and tamarack. 

The red or dark colored varieties of spruce, particularly 
that known as Norway spruce, may be used for ties with 





ties in the late fall and winter months, When there is little 


good advantage and economy on roads where this timber 
abounds, but where transportation is considered it is not 


use, and may 
be used for other pur- 
poses, cedar is the most 
valuable. After serving 
their time out as ties, 


they make  excelient 
fence posts. Some that 
were laid more than 


30 years ago and kept in 
the traek until a renewal was thought 
for fence posts, and are now supporting as good a board 
fence as one would wish to see, and they appear as good 
now as when taken from the track. There are other uses to 
which old cedar ties may be put, such as retaining walls in 
cuttings or at the foot of embankments, foundations for 
station platforms, fuel, and other uses that will suggest 
themselves to those who have them on hand. 


necessary, were set 


Pine.—Probably there is no timber used for railroad pur- 
poses in America that is so generally known and thoroughly 
understood as pine, and but little need be said here by way 
of explanation. There is hardly any limit to the various 
uses to which this most valuable timber is put, and to which 
itis admirably adapted, but it is regarded as almost worthless 
for ties, and is only used as a temporary substitute on some of 

the Pacific roads on the plains and deserts, where it is used 
| 


from necessity.* In Germany and some other countries, 


pine tis used extensively for ties, but it seems to be more 
solid and better adapted to that use than American 


pine. 

Tamarack.—This is a resinous wood, and, with the excep- 
tion of white hemlock, is the hardest 
woods. 


of American resinous 
It grows in swamps, and its size, height and grace 
ful proportions render its manufacture into ties easy and 
rapid. They hold spikes well and do not cut under the 
rail, and, if entirely covered with ballast, are as durable as 
some varieties of hard woods. Wherethe surface of tama- 
rack ties is exposed, the action of the sun ‘‘checks” the wood 
into numberless small fissures, which hold water, causing 
rapid decay. In this connection it may be proper to state 
here that, with gravel or sand ballast, al/ ties will last much 
longer by being entirely covered. 
exclude moisture, but it well understood that 
timber kept constantly protected from 
the action of sun and air will resist decay better than in any 
other condition, except it be kept constantly dry, as in the 
frame of a building. 

It appears that the best time to cut tamarack for dura- 
bility is in the early summer months, or when the bark will 
peel. This wood makes good fence posts, and in many parts 
of the country is used for fence boards. It is durable for 
this purpose, but poles cut into rails and laid into fence with 


Of course, this would not 
is 


moist and 


*Mr. Huntington evidently is not familiar with the railroads in 
the Southern States, on which there are millions of pine ties, and 
on some of which there is no other kind of ties. But it is as in- 
definite to say ‘‘ pine” as “oak” ties: there are oaks that will 
not last two years, and there are many varieties of pines, differing 
immensely in toughness, hardness and durability The long- 
leaved pine of the South is very much harder and more resinous 
than the white pine which affords the chief lumber of the North.— 
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the bark on soon decay. Old tamarack ties are used for fuel 
with profit.* ” 

Chestnut.—In many portions of this country this timber is 
regarded as superior to any other for ties. It is certainly 
an excellent timber for this purpose, and also for fencing. 
This timber, when of a large growth, ina shady forest, is 
classed with the soft woods, and there is aslight cbjection to 
its use on sharp curves on account of its softness; but on the 
whole, it makes a very desirable tie. Whatis termed ‘ second 
growth” chestnut (timber growing on land that has once been 
cleared is called second-growth) makes very excellent ties, 
fully equal, and by some considered superior, to white oak. 
For ties and fence rails chestnut is first-class, and it does not 
appear so essential that it be cut at any particular season to 
secure its greatest durability as some other varieties of tim- 
ber. Thesap of the chestnut does not seem to contain any 
of the destructive agents so common in other kinds of tim- 
ber. 

White Oak.—This timber is too common and well known 
to require any extended Cescription, although this, like other 
kinds of timber, is known by different names in different 
parts of the country. In some parts it is known as rock oak, 
in others as swamp white oak, and in some localities they 
have what is called shag-bark white vak. These, and other 
varieties of the white oak (so called) are probably one kind, 
but grown under different circumstances have the appear- 
ance of being different kinds of oak. The trees under the 
various names all bear ‘‘ white-oak acorns,” and, although 
the outward appearance varies, the nuts, leaves and grains 
of the timber are similar, which leads one to the conclusion 
that these trees are all white oak. The white oak found 
growing in low ground has coarse, rough bark and 
is loose-grained, with large pores, and is not as 
valuable as the smooth-barked, firm-grained timber growing 
on higher ground. In selecting oak for any purpose, and 
ties in particular, the smooth, thin-barked should be re- 
garded as the most valuable. This timber, like the chest- 
nut, is comparatively free from those substances which 
cause fermentation and rapid decay in other varieties of 
oak. As to the best time to cut white oak, perhaps no more 
need he said; but it may not be out of place here to note the 
fact that a correspondent of an agricultural journal writing 
from Big Rapids, Mich., recently ‘‘ blowed up” the editor 
for printing ‘‘Jan’y ” instead of June in his account of a 
‘* well crotch” of white oak cut in June 32 years ago and 
yet sound. 

Red or Black Oak.—This timber is almost worthless for 
ties aud is never used for that purpose except by dishonest 
contractors or men who are unacquainted with it. There 
are those who are ignorant of the lasting qualities of timber 
who accept anything under the name of oak, and, not know- 
ing but red or black oak is as good as any, will put 


them in the track. This variety of oak grows 


in low ground ; is tall and thrifty with a 
thigk, smooth bark of avery dark color’ which 


gives the timber its name of black oak, while the wood is of 
a reddish color, and is more generally known as red oak, 
The sap of this timber is heavily charged with an acid, 
*which emits a sour, disagreeable odor, and axes and other 
tools used in cutting this timber are stained to an inky black. 
No amount of seasoning will remove this acid, and it only 
requires sufficient warmth to start fermentation to bring on 
rapid decay, and if not exposed to moisture dry rot takes 
place. It is almost worthless as fuel, and is unfit for any 
railroad purpose whatever. 
Swamp Oak, Burr Oak, or Swamp Burr Oak.—This is 
another variety of oak that is known by these names, 
and also called by some ‘rock oak,” from its extreme 
hardness when seasoned. This is the most durable of all the 
oak family, and, considering the various uses to which it is 
especially adapted, is the most valuable for railroad pur- 
poses. It grows on the margins of ponds and swamps, 
is straight and thrifty, remarkably tough, hard and 
firm, and the sap appears to be of an oily nature that 
is a preservative rather than a destructive agent. 
It matters not where this timber is placed, above 
midway between air and earth, 

under any treatment. It is 
extensively used in the manufacture of wagons and car- 
riages, agricultural and other machinery, railroad rolling 
stock, ship-building and for any purpose where ‘ smart” 
and durable timber is required. Trees or logs of the swamp 
oak have been known to lie on soft ground forty years (a 
condition favorable for rapid decay) and then be cut up 
and worked into machinery. The sap-wood of the swamp 
oak is very thin, and this is the only part of the tree that 
decays within the ‘‘memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 


* On page 51 of vol. I. of the Railroad Gazette (April 16, 1870), 
is the following under the head of ‘ Tamarack Sleepers:” “ At 
the regular monthly meeting of the Engineers’ Club of the North- 
west this week, Mr. Charles Paine, Chief Engineer of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, presented the following sta- 
tistics on the duration and cost of railroad ties of different woods 
on the Champlain & St. Lawrence Railway, furnished him by Mr. 
Dodsworth, Chief Engineer of the road: 


ground or below, or 
it will resist decay 





Average 
Average Longest Relative yearly 
duration. duration. Cost. cost. 
Tamarack 7 years. 12 years, 20 cts. 2.857 cts. 
Black ash eT eT Ah. ie 16“ 2.666 * 
Hemlock ; 5 “4  * 14° 2.800 ** 


“From this it will be seen that. while tamarack ties have 
proved more durable, they have likewise been found more expen- 
sive than ash. The experience on Western roads has been quite 
different from this, ties of what is called tamarack or hackma- 
— lasting a much shorter time before they have failed alto- 
gether 

* Various theories have been advanced to account for this dif- 
ference, as the difference in the character of tbe soil, climate, 
etc.: but the true cause is, we think, one which is well known to 
most woodsmen, that there are two distinct species of tamarack, 
and the qualities of its wood vary considerably. The larix Ameri- 
cana is the variety commonly found in New England, and its 
wood is tougher and less liable to decay than the larix micro- 
carpa, Which is distinguished by Michaux as having a smaller 
fruit and more drooping branches.”—Eprror, 








If we except yellow locust and catalpa, the swamp oak 
may be regarded as pre-eminently superior to any other 
timber for ties growing on this continent. Yellow oak is 
frequently worked into ties, but like the red or black it is 
worthless, and should always be rejected. ~ 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





Equal Rates for Unequal Distances—Decision by the 
‘British Railway Commission. 


In the case of the Denaby Main Colliery Company (Limited) 
vs. The Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Selva Com- 
pany, which involved important questions of principle to 
railway companies and traders, judgment was given on 
July 27. This was a test case, and on it many important in- 
terests depended. 

Mr. Charles Russell, Q. C., and Mr. Tennant appeared for 
the applicants ; Mr. Littler, Q. C., Mr. Webster, Q. C., and 
Mr. Worsley for the railway company. 

Sir Frederick Peel, in delivering judgment, said that this 
was a complaint of the Denaby Main Colliery Company that 
the rates and tolls charged by the Manchester, Sheffield & 
Lincolnshire Railway Company for the conveyance of coal 
by railway and canal were, as compared with the rates and 
tolls other coal-owners were charged, an undue prejudice 
and disadvantage to themselves and an undue preference of 
others. Denaby was one of a number of collieries working 
the South Yorkshire hard steam coal, worked over an area 
twenty miles wice, and having its principal ouclet at Hex- 
thorpe, a junction near Doncaster, and a place of exchange 
for traffic of the Great Northern, the Northeastern, and 
the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire railways. The coal 
district was on the South Yorkshire Railway, and its 
branches at present vested in the Sheffield Company, 
who also owned and managed the canals of 
the district, which communicated with the Trent and Hum- 
ber. The chief places to which Denaby coal was sent were, 
by rail, Hull, Goole, Keadby and Grimsby; and by canal, 
Hull: and, Denaby being more to the east than any other 
colliery, it had a less distance to send in order to place its 
coal at Hull and the other | pat named than any other col- 
liery. Under asystem of mileage rates and tolls, this po- 
sition would be an advantage to it inreckoning the charges 
for carriage, and the charges to other collieries would be more 
than to Denaby, according to the particular extra length of 
railway or canal the coal of each would travel over. But 
the Sheftield Company had no coal rates by mileage for the 
South Yorkshire district. They had only general rates for 
the entire district or coal-field, and collieries in one part paid 
no more than collieries in another, all alike, as regarded their 
coal traffic to any particular station, paving one uniform 
rate, irrespective of any difference in their actual dis- 
tance from such station. Keadby and Grimsby, for in- 
stance, were two places to which the Sheffield Company car- 
ried coal by their railway from Denaby, the distance to Kead- 
by being about 25 miles and to Grimsby 56 miles, and the 
uniform rate 2s. 1!¢d. to Keadby and 3s. 1d. toGrimsby, The 
other collieries were all further off from Keadby and Grims- 
by, and in the case of several of them the additional distance 
to be run over was ten or fifteen miles; but the uniform rate 
was applied to them all, and the Denaby Company com- 
plained of the effect of this practice in subjecting their coal 
to a higher charge per ton per mile than was levied on coal 
from other pits, and they maintained that it was an infringe- 
ment of the trattic act of 1854, that the railway charges for 
carrying coal to places to which it was sent should be such 
as to deprive them of the advantage of their greater local 
proximity to such places, There could be no doubt that, as 
a general rule, charges on traffic using the same railway in 
the same circumstances ought to be after the same rate per 
ton per mile, but the rule was not so rigid that any scale 
that was not in conformity with it was illegal, nor were 
charges that were unequal, or that cause prejudice and dis- 
advantage, prohibited by the traffic act, upon which the 
present application was founded, unless they acted in that 
way cadet and unreasonably. It was contended for the 
railway company that the applicants had made no case 
against them because it had not been proved as a fact that 
in their transactions as coal-producers or dealers in coal 
their interests had suffered through the rates that either they 
were charged or that others were charged, They did show, 
however, that they and the other coal-owners sent coal of 
the same quality to the same markets, and that there was a 
competiticn between them for orders for this coal, and the 
Commissioners thought that the mere fact of their paying 
more in proportion than others for conveyance could not be 
otherwise then a disadvantage to them as affecting the 
relative price of their coal and as tending to limit the 
demand for it. As to the question whether the disadvant- 
age of being grouped with the other collieries of the South 
Yorkshire F Serict was undue or unreasonable, the railway 
company’s contention was that it was not. The grouping 
system, the treating the various collieries as all one field and 
as all on an equality as regards distance from other places 
was in use before the Denaby Colliery was opened in 1869. 
It was in use in 1864 when the South Yorkshire railways 
and canals were transferred to the Sheffield Company, and 
Mr. Underdown, the General Manager for the company, 
stated that the general feeling of the coal-owners from that 
time to this had been one of satisfaction at the rates 
being on one uniform system, and excepting that the 
Denaby Colliery itself had always spoken about its geo- 
graphical position, and so on, his company had never 
had any practical difficulty. It is said to give 
great facilities for carrying out orders for  coaling 
ships, or for coaling for export, that the addition to the sell- 
ing price for freight for carriage was the same from what- 
ever pit the coal comes. The system was also advocated by 
the railway company on the ground that it had increased 
the traffic on their railway, by causing pits to be sunk 
throughout the coal-field, which might not have been sunk 
but for the facilities for competing which the uniform rate 
has afforded, and also on the ground that it simplified ac- 
counts, and saved the trouble it would take to calculate 
freights at the particular rate of each colliery. After duly 
weighing these and other reasons for the course taken, the 
Commissioners did not think they furnished sufficient ground 
tor charging the Denaby Colliery as if its mileage was the 
longer mileage of other collieries. There was no_ better 
measure of the service a railway company performed in the 
conveyance of goods than the distance over which the 
goods are conveyed, and the due and reasonable charge was 
that which was proportioned to the service rendered. On 
goods conveyed for long distances, as from South Yorkshire 
to London, there might be no substantial difference in a few 
miles more or less, but at a 3s, 1d. rate, which was the rate 
to Grimsby and Hull, and coal at 5s, 6d., which was the 
price of the hard steam coal during the last six months of 
1879, a rate for cost of transit reduced or differentiated by 
only a fraction of a penny per ton per mile for a few miles 
was not an inconsiderable advantage, and if due to the na- 
tural position of a locality ought not to be refused without 

ood grounds. The reasons given in this case did not, in the 
‘ommissioners’ opinion, justify the exceptional way in which 
rates were charged. The pits were grouped because they all 
worked the same bed of coal, but grouping seemed to be 





carried too far when it was applied compulsorily to a coal- 
field cutenting tweety miles and covering an area in which 
the pits might be that distance apart. And as regarded the in- 
terests of the company,they would,the Commissioner thought, 
be more than fairly consulted to allow much weight to th 
convenience of a uniform rate in matters of account, or to 
the consideration that without a proportionally less rate 
some of the further pits might be undersold by the Denaby, 
or might have much difficulty in competing with it, and s 
the traffic of the railway might be diminished. *‘* We come,’ 
the Commissioners said, “on the whole to the conclusion 
that the grouping system as it affects the applicants does 
subject them to an undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage, and that the Sheffield Company ought to 
carry their coal on equal terms as regards their mileage ra‘e 
with other coal-owners of the district, after duly allowirg 
out of each total rate for such expenses of the railway con - 
pany as are the same for every train, irrespective of the 
distance it may travel; such expenses we mean as preparing 
and starting a train. The railway company are entitled, as 
regards the coal traffic of the South Yorkshire Railway 
Company, to termini of theirown to a minimum of Is. a 
ton, and we think we may properly direct that the rate per 
ton per mile which others of the South Yorkshire district 
pay, at the difference between 1s. and the total rate when 
divided by their mileage, shall not be exceeded by what is 
the corresponding portion of the charge to the complainants. ? 

Another ground of complaint, also one of a difference of 
railway charge, was that the Sheffield Company carried the 
coal of Kiveton Park and Shireoakscolleries to Grimsby and 
New Holland for 2s, 9d. and 2s. 8d. a ton, as against the 
charge of 3s. 1d. to the applicants, although the mileages of 
Shireoaks and Denaby were the same, and of Kiveton Park 
and Denaby in favor of Denaby by four miles. But Shire 
oaks and Kiveton Park were not on the same railway as Der 
aby. They were on the main line of the Sheffield Company, 
which was a separate part of their system from the South 
Yorkshire Railway, and constructed in different circum- 
stances and with different enabling powers as to rates; and 
the coal raised atthem was carried in a manner which in- 
volved so much less expense to the company as to justify the 
diminished charge they made, : 

A third matter of which the applicants complained had 
reference to toll by canal. The canal to Keadby on the 
Trent, part of the undertaking of the railway company, 
passed by Denaby Colliery, and that colliery sent very large 
quantities of coal by canal—the weight by boat to Hull in 
1879 being over 70,000 tons. The railway company had 
nothing to do with the haulage, but it made a charge for 
the use of the canal, and from Denaby to Keadby—28!¢ 
miles—the toll was 1s. 2!¢d. a ton; while coal from other 
places above, some of which were 13 miles higher up, was 
charged only one halfpenny more, or 1s, 3d. per ton ; and 
the question was whether the railway company was not 
bound to charge all this coal the same decimal of a 
penny per ton per mile, or whether, in the circum- 
stances, the inequality existing was not reasonable. The 
railway company said that above Denaby there was a series 
of a number of locks, and that the navigation of that part 
of the canal was so obstructed in consequence that the 
barges would not go above Denaby if, in addition to the loss 
of time in passing the locks, they had to pay more than a 
nominal extra charge for tolls, and that, as it was, they 
would not buy coal where the locks were under 24 ewt. to 
the ton, as against 22 cwt., which they would take coal at 
from Denaby. There was, moreover, to be observed that 
the applicants gave no evidence to show that any of the 
coals so carried by canal from points above them entered 
into competition with their coal in the market ; and in the 
absence of such competition it} was impossible to infer that 
they suffered any undue disadvantage or were deprived of 
any due facility by reason only that the bargemen were not 
charged the full toll in the upper part of the canal, As to 
this complaint, therefore, the Commissioners held that no in 
fringement of the traffic act had been made out. ‘‘ We should 
have had much less difficulty in coming to a decision adverse to 
the system of grouping adopted in this case had that system 
been recently introduced, or had the applicants been recently 
—— to its operation; and we think that, though the 
applicants are not thereby disentitled to relief, still the de- 
gree of acquiescence with which the system has gone on and 
the time the applicants have waited to make their opposi- 
tion to it exonerate the respondents from having any order 
made against them as to costs.” 

In reply to Mr. Webster, who asked if the effect of the 
judgment was that in all the cases of grouping the railway 
company was to adopt the mileage. 

Sir F. Peel said that the Commissioners had only dealt 
with the claim of the Denaby Company. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Novel Locomotive Boiler. 

They are building a new kind of locomotive boiler,in Con- 
cord, N. H., of which an exchange gives the following very 
vague description : 

“The boiler, instead of being round, is flat—some 2 ft. 
thick by about 7 wide and 12 long—the tubes running hori- 
zontally ; this boiler rests over the fire-box and in the mid- 
dle of the locomotive, the engineer’s position being in a little 
cab, similar to the wheel-house on a steamer, at the forward 
end, while the fireman’s position is at the opposite end as 
now, the whole machine being considerably longer than the 
largest used at present. The inventor is a young man named 
Stevens, whose name this novel locomotive will bear. The 
greatest idea is the economy of fuel, the boiler being flat, and 
covering over so much of the fire-box, while the water will 
in no case be to any great depth as now.” 


Old Time Statistics. 

The Newark (N. J.) Daily Advertiser says, in reply toa 
question : ‘* The Morris Canal was completed in 1832, The 
New Jersey Railroad & Transportation Company opened 
their road from Newark to Jersey City on Sept. 15, 1834, The 
railroad was opened from Rahway and Elizabeth to New 
York on Jan. 1, 1836; from East Brunswick (opposite New 
Brunswick), July 10, 1886; number of passengers carried 
between Newark and New York during the year ending 
April 9, 1837, 236,420,” 


A Venerable Railroader. 


Everybody knows the old gray mule Jack, which for long 
vears has been in the employ of the Southwestern Railroad. 
His exact age is not known, but there are several parties in 
Macon who remember Jack 30 years ago, when he was used 
as a switch-engine in (Criffin. Subsequently, Jack was 
brought to Macon and has been engaged ina number of 
capacities—chiefly as a draught animal, 

A tew days since, Jack was hitched uy to a wagon at the 
depot, and for the first time in along, honorable and useful 
life, Jack refused to pull the load. His physical strength 
was exhausted, but his moral power and inclination to do 
well still lived beneath his gray hide 

Jack was unhitched from the wagon and is now allowed 
his liberty. The company pays his board, and is «ks 
termined to care for Jack so long as he live Phe best in 
formation we can receive, places Jack's age at 4 ea 
Macen (Ga.) Herald 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements,— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
‘his journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uuns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
cons, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etec., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend em editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in rail offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
vecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be nublished 








THE WHEAT CROP AND RAILROAD TRAFFIC. — 


The wheat crop of this year has been the subject of 
much speculation and many estimates, most of them 
by local authorities, who are almost sure to give un- 
due stress to the circumstances immediately about 
them—that is, to the crop of their special districts, 
or that which finds its way to their market. Thus, if 
there is an extraordinary yield in Minnesota, for in- 
stance, the Minnesotians wonder where they will find 
a market for it all, and if their crop is a failure, they 
wonder how the world will be fed. Yet down to this 
year Minnesota has hardly ever produced as much as 
one-twelfth of the total production of the United 
States alone; and we may almost say that it makes 
very little difference to the world, outside of that 
state, whether Minnesota harvests one million or forty 
million bushelsof wheat. Too little regard, especially, 
is had to those parts of the country which export no, 
or very little, grain, such as the Southern and Eastern 
States. If they have good crops, they import so much 
the less for coasumption, and leave so much more for 
export to foreign markets—lessening the amount of 
grain transportation on certain routes, and increasing 
it on others, 

The New York Produce Exchange has a gen- 
eral interest in the aggregate production of the whole 
country, and its Statistician, Mr. E. H. Walker, has, 
doubtless, the fullest information of any one authority, 
and at the same time the greatest experience in judg- 
ing the reports, more or less incomplete, and colored 
by local feeling and speculative interests, which come 
in about harvest time. This makes his statement in 
the Produce Exchange Weekly of Aug. 6 especially 
worth consideration. He says that a large crop is al- 
most always estimated too large, and a small crop too 
small, and instances the wheat crop of 1879, which at 
harvest time was estimated at 475,000,000 to 500,000,000 
bushels, and turned out to be about 440,000,000. The 
export surplus of that crop was estimated at 225,000,- 
000, but it has turned out to be only from 175,000,000 
to 180,000,000, Mr. Walker closes by saying: ‘It is 
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as yet too early to determine the out turn of the wheat | Louis to some extent, and at St. Louis all the roads to 


crop of the United States in 1880. It is, without 
doubt, a large crop, and may, perhaps, exceed 450,- 
000,000 bushels, which would give an export surplus 
of 180,000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels.” 

So far as our information goes, the chief obstacle to 
making pretty correct estimates of the year’s crop 
now is, the lack of definite reports as to the production 
in non-exporting states. Now, these states, in 1879, 
produced no less than 112,000,000 bushels, which was 
just about one-fourth of the total production of the 
country that year. There may have been little in- 
crease since in New England and the Middle States, 
but Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, which last 
year produced large crops, and got good prices for 
them, were encouraged by that fact to sow still more 
for this year. The greater or less out-turn of the crop 
of these sections may well amount to twice as much 
as the difference between a great yield and a failure 
in Minnesota, and to one-fourth of the exports of last 
year. Texas in some years has been a very consider- 
able wheat-grower, and its surplus has been such that 
St. Louis has had very considerable receipts thence, 
though one might suppose that a surplus in Texas 
would naturally go to supply the deficit in the other 
Gulf States. 

In any event, however, there is going to be a great 
deal of wheat to carry from the West to the East and 
Europe. Mr. Walker’s conservative estimate gives as 
much for export as last year at the least, and we ought 
to be satisfied with that. As to the way the carriers 
will be affected by the disivibution of the crops, that is 
a question by itself, though a ** big crop,” wherever it 
may be, is usually considered reason enough for the 
bulling of the stocks of any railroad anywhere in the 
United States. Mobile & Ohio, probably, is benefited 
by the good crops in Minnesota. There is, of course, a 
certain “solidarity” in the interests of the country 
which makes the whole gain more or less by the pros- 
perity of any of its parts. But the great gain from a 
great crop, 80 far as the carriers are concerned, is to 
those lines which carry the crop to market and carry 
back the supplies bought with it. Now there is one 
class of railroads which get a large share of this car- 
riage wherever the production may be, and that is 
those which form parts of lines from the Atlantic 
ports north of the Chesapeake to St. Louis and Chicago, 
north of the Ohio River. Whether the shipments come 
from Ohio, Dakota, Michigan or Kansas, these lines get 
a share of them ; but the further west we go the more 
the traffic of the roads is affected by the place of pro- 
duction. If Kansas, Missouri and Southern Illinois 
have little wheat to spare, and poor crops gener- 
ally, then the roads west of Indianapolis and 
south of Chicago fare hard; but further east the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis, the Atlantic & Great Western, as well as 
the more northern roads, profit by the heavy shipments 
from Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota and Wisconsin—not to 
the same extent, but still unmistakably. When we get 
to the Eastern trunk lines, they are still less affected by 
the origin of the shipments. They all carry from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. Still 
they are considerably affected by the amount of pro- 
duction on their immediate western connections, espe- 
cially on that part of them which is east of a great 
grain market. For instance, the Lake Shore and the 
Michigan Central deliver most of the grain of Michigan 
to connections at Buffalo; neither the Baltimore & 
Ohio nor the Pennsylvania gets much of it. And the 
great crops of winter wheat of the last two years 
in Southern Illinois, Southern Indiana and Southern 
Ohio have gone more to the Pennsylvania and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio than to the other trunk lines, because 
they have more lines in the Ohio valley, and because 
there is no great grain market in that valley east of St. 
Louis. If Cincinnati were a great grain market, where 
the wheat of the country near it and west of it was sold 
and stored before going further east, then all the trunk 
lines might have an approximately equal chance at it, 
as they now have at St. Louisgrain. But the southern 
row of great grain markets is made up of St. Louis, 
Chicago and Toledo. From points further south the 
grain usually goes either to one of these three markets, 
or else directly to the East. 

Now this year we have again an immense crop of 
winter wheat in the Ohio Valley, good for all the 
trunk lines, good especially to the two southern ones, 
and good n.ost of all, of course, to the roads in the 
Ohio Valley,—the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 
the Marietta & Cincinnati, the Ohio & Mississippi, the 
lines between Indianapolis and St. Louis, the St. Louis 
& Southeastern, and other roads in Southern and 
Central Illinois—for our district where there is a large 
winter wheat crop extends well to the north of the 
Ohio River, and especially in Ohio. But Southern Il- 
linois finds the primary market for its wheat at St. 


the East get a chance at it, the Chicago & Alton as 
| well, and to the same extent as the Ohio & Mississippi, 
| perhaps. Moreover, the Wabash’s numerous Illinois 
| lines, with the exception of the more northern ones, 
| which it has acquired this year, are within the wheat 
| belt which has been so productive this year, and it 
| will carry to the lakes and the more northern trunk 
|lines. On the other hand, there is not much of a crop 
| in Missouri (in proportion to its size it never produces 
|much wheat), ana Kansas has a bad crop—affecting 
|the shipments to Chicago and St. Louis especially, 
|and the lines further east, also, to some extent. But 
as people in considering these matters are apt to look 
no further than one year back, it will be well to re- 
member that there was a poor crop in Kansas last 
year also. and perhaps it will have a larger surplus for 
export this year than last, though nothing like what a 
good crop would give it. Still, the business of ‘‘ Mis- 
souri River points,” as they are called, will not be so 
large as was expected—will not grow as it was hoped 
that it would—at least so far as it is affected by wheat 
production and shipments. 

Michigan (to finish with the winter wheat) is credited 
with an immense crop this year—from 30 to 35 million 
bushels, and more than last year, when the crop was 
larger in quantity and better in quality than ever be- 
fore. The benefit of this crop to the carriers will be 
reaped chiefly by the Michigan Central, the Lake 
Shore, the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, and the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette, and the lines connecting them with the Hast, 
and the two northern trunk lines much more than the 
two southern ones, 

Curiously little is said akout the Iowa wheat crop, 
though Iowa frequeutly produces more than any other 
state. This doubtless is because the wheat crop, 
though immense there, is not except in the northern 
part of the state its chief production—not there in 
many of the northeastern counties. But Iowa last 
year had a crop varying from fair in the south to very 
poor in the north, which in the aggregate was less than 
an average. So far as reports have come in, it seems 
that there is generally a tolerable crop this year, and 
at all events considerably more than last year—a larger 
area having been sown. This is good for all the lowa 
roads, and for shipments by way of Chicago, 
wheat goes. But 
it is not equally important for all the roads. 


whither most of the Iowa 


There are very few parts of the state as far 
south as the Chicago & Northwestern road, we be- 
lieve, in which wheat is the leading crop, and as the 
traftic of the roads is not greatly decreased by its fail- 
ure, so it is not greatly increased by its success. We 
do not mean that the earnings from it are insignificant, 
but that they are not of vast importance. Further 
north it is different. On the Iowa lines of the Illinois 
Central, the lowa & Dakota Division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the network-.of too numer- 
ous cross roads in the northwestern part of the state, 
wheat has been the leading crop. Ill success with it 
for two or three years has led to a diversion to other 
crops to some extent, especially in the east (where 
most of the population is); but wheat still affords 
much more traffic, doubtless, than any other one crop. 
It usually shares the fate of Southern Minnesota, Last 
year it had a bad crop; this year onea fifth or a fourth 
better, we should say, from the scanty reports at hand; 
but it has not by any means a really good crop. But 
of this section we must bear in mind that new rail- 
roads were built in the western part last year, that 
there is a large increase in acreage there, and that the 
first crop is generally wheat. Moreover, we under- 
stand that in Northwestern Iowa the crop has turned 
out better than in Northeastern Iowa. The roads just 
named, the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, and 
the numerous recently acquired branches of the St. 
Paul Company, are the chief carriers of Northern 
Iowa, the Chicago, St. Paul & Omaha getting into the 
northwest corner. 

Northern Illinois does not produce wheat enough to 
afford much traffic. 

We now come to Minnesota and Dakota, Which the 
New York stock market has watched since spring as 
if the sole source of supply were there. Southeastern 
Minnesota, which was first settled, and is now well 
peopled and generally cultivated, used to be cuunted 
pretty sure to produce good wheat crops. But there 
have been some disastrous failures there of late years. 
Last year the crop was poor, in 1878 it was magnifi- 
cent, in 1877 it was almost an utter failure. Now, 
}until 1878, there was not much cultivated land in 
Minnesota except in this southeastern district, be- 
tween the Mississippi and a line due southwest from 
Minneapolis and including the valley of the Minne- 
sota north of Mankato and of the Mankato south of it. 
Now it seems that this district must be separated from 
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the rest of the state, so far as the wheat crop is con- 
cerned, being liable to a different set of influences. 
Further west and in the northwestern part of the state, 
there is a dryer climate and a virgin soil, which has 
its own dangers, but at present, now that the locusts are 
gone, seems much surer of a good wheat crop. It is but 
lately that Southwestern Minnesota has become acces- 
sible. It was first entered by the Sioux City & St. 
Paul—the extension of the St. Paul & Sioux City— 
which got there just in time to get the benefit 


of the grasshoppers. Then further north the 
Winona & St. Peter was extended across it, 


and thereby secured a land grant, but. for 
seveial years, scarcely any traffic. Last year 
all Southwestern Minnesota was invaded with a ven- 
geance, the Northwestern, the St. Paul and the St. 
-aul & Sioux City filling it up with lines which in 
same cases are altogether too near together even for 
an old country. But population has followed the rail- 
roads, and there was a very considerable area sown there 
last spring, which is reported to have yielded very 
well—considerably better than the country further 
east, but still not a large yield for new land. 

Perhaps we should take the last year’s extension of 
the Hastings & Dakota as the dividing line of Western 
Minnesota, the part south of which has just been de- 
scribed, while that north, being much narrower, is the 
Red River valley—par excellence the wheat country of 
Minnesota, and, so far, nothing but a wheat country 
The average yield of this country is usually put at 25 
bushels an acre or so. Last year, when it was the 
worst since the days of grasshoppers, it was reported 
at 16 bushels; this year the newspaper reports published 
indicate that it is about 18 bushels, and perhaps a little 
more, of excellent grain, which the Red River wheat 
almost always is. bearing a higher price than the best 
winter wheat. This makes a quite profitable crop 
if the price is not extremely low, and _ there 
has been here an immense increase’ in 
the acreage, so that the increase in shipments over 
last year’s will doubtless be very great: not a very 
great addition to the world’s or to this country’s sup- 
ply, but an immense one to the traftic of the roads in 
the Red River valley. In Minnesota the chief carrier 
from this valley isthe St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba, which has a line the whole length of the valley. 
The Northern Pacific crosses the valley at right angles 
and has but a few miles of road in it on the Minnesota 
side ; but it brings us at once to a great district similar 
in character and and just adjoiming that which we 
have been considering, namely, to the territory of 
Dakota, across which as far as the Missouri, consider- 
able plantations have been made this year along the 
Northern Pacific, while within 40 miles or so of the 
Red River, there is a very large area sown and a pro- 
duction apparently, larger, than that ou the Minnesota 
side, though reports are conflicting. The more west- 
ern farms were regarded as experimental, except in the 
immediate valley of the Missouri, but we understand 
they have generally turned out very well, most of 
them being in the valleys of the infrequent streams 
between the valleys of the Red and the Missouri. This 
will probably immensely increase’ the _ traffic 


of the Northern Pacific. Further south in 
Dakota, west of Southwestern Minnesota and 
Northwestern Iowa, along and in = advance 
of the railroads built last year and_ earlier, 


the increase in population last year was greater 
than in the Red River valley. The first crop is 
usually wheat (and several following will be chiefly 
if there is no disaster to the crop), and_ this 
year’s crop is reported good. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Chicago, St. Paul & Omaha, and the 
Chicago & Northwestern are the carriers for Dakota, 
south of the Northern Pacific. 

In Wisconsin, the wheat crop is reported indifferent, 
but wheat no longer reigns as it used to in that state, 
the dairy and various small products taking its place, 
as in Northern Illinois. For Minnesota, and especially 
Western Minnesota, and Dakota, the wheat crop is of 
transcendent importance at present. Except in the 
extreme southeast of Dakota, little but wheat is 
grown, except for home consumption. If there is a 
good wheat crop and fair prices, then there are large 
shipments of supplies westward, and, what is even 
more important to the carriers, a large immigration, a 
large increase in lumber shipments for new buildings 
and fences, a great increase in the number of farms, 
and of the acreage cultivated on the old ones—in short, 
a great hastening of the time when this now new 
country shall be fully occupied and contribute a heavy 
traffic not only to the lines lately built in it, 
but to the hundreds of miles which connect 
them with Lake Michigan and the East. The dif- 
ference between success and failure in a border railroad 
may well be the length of time occupied in bringing 
the country on its line under cultivation. Certainly 





what seemed the too numerous roads built in Western 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota last year have received 
a favorable start. Without being in any way extra- 
ordinary, the crop is satisfactory, and even at low 
prices is likely to encourage further immigration and 
production. 

We now come to Nebraska, where the wheat crop 
has often been as good as in the Red River valley, and 
of similar superior quality. The crop has been bad 
this year, probably not two-thirds of an average. A 
great increase in acreage was sown, but the failure was 
so early that it is said that many of the wheat fields 
were ploughed up and planted to corn, which is doing 
extremely well. <A failure in the Nebraska crops 
affects most.the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Com- 
pany, whose lines acquired there this year include 
most of the railroads south of the Platte, where most 
of the population and cultivation is. Next comes the 
Union Pacific, whose ine west of Fort Kearney will 
not be much affected by failure of crops, because not 
much land is cultivated so far west, and the chief ship- 
ments are cattle. But the Union Pacific last year 
built several branches in the productive country east 
of Kearney. which will share the prosperity of the 
country. None of the Nebraska roads must be judged 
as if they depended wholly, or, this year, chiefly on 
wheat. They may very likely have more to carry than 
ever before. 

And this needs to be borne in mind for the whole 
country. Wheat is not our chief crop, and not even 
our chief grain. We raise almost three times as many 
bushels of corn, and our prosperity depends much 
more on the latter crop. Wheat, however, has been 
our chief grain export lately ; and corn so seldom fails 
us that we do not often trouble ourselves about it. We 
may add to comfort ourselves, however (though we 
don’t need that comfort considering the great aggre- 
gate wheat crop), that there is now a prospect that the 
corn crop also will be the largest ever known. 


Trunk Line Earnings. 





Trunk line earnings have now been reported by three of 
the four companies for the half year ending with June; the 
reports of the New York, Lake Evie & Western having just 
been published. The returns are for this period : 

1880, 1s7?. 
. $15,742,478 $13,157,968 
9,091 064 7,664,791 
19,434,060 15,414,056 


Increase. P. ¢ 
$2,584,510 10.6 
1,426,272 18.6 
4,020,018 26.1 


New York Central. 


None of these roads has any increase of mileage to speak 
of. The percentage of increase of the two New York roads 
has been nearly the same; that of the Pennsylvania much the 
largest—largely due, doubtless, directly and indirectly, to 
a revival of mining and iron-manufacturing interests. 

The Erie and the Pennsylvania report expenses as well as 
gross earnings. Their gross earnings, expenses and net 
earnings for the half year have been: 

Erie; 1880. 1879 Inc. or Dee. a 
Gross earnings. $9,091,064 $7,664,791 Ine. $1,426.273 18.6 
Expenses . 5,639, L0% 5,809,950 Dee. 170.757) 2.9 


Net earnings.. $3,451,871 $1,854,841 Ine. $1,597,039 86.1 
Pennsylvonia : 

Gross earnings. . $1 9,43 sy - $15,414,056 Ine, 

Expenses.... .. 11,339 9,568,291 " 


$5,845,765 Ine. 


$4,020,013 26.1 
1,771,460 18.6 








Net earnings. . "$8,094,319 $2,248,553 38.5 

The very great difference here appears that the Penn- 
sylvania’s expenses increased 18.6 per cent. with an increase 
of 26.1 per cent. in receipts, while the Erie’s expenses 
actually decreased nearly 3 per cent. with an increase of 
18.6 per cent in receipts; the percentage of expenses to 
earnings fell from 62 to 58 4 per cent. on the Pennsylvania, 
and from 77.2 to 62 per cent. on the Erie. 

This at once leads us to tie secret of the greater saving of 
expenses on the Erie. Itis not that it is now worked cheaper 
than other trunk lines, but that if has, until this year, 
owing to a lack of facilities, been worked dearer than any 
of them. This year, apparently, it has been brought ap- 
proximately upon a level with them so far as expeuses 
are concerned. The resule is that the increase in 
its net earnings is larger than that in its receipts, 
and amounts for the half-year to the enormous 
proportion of 86 per cent. over last year, the 
Pennsylvania’s being no less than 38!4 per cent. A gain of a 
dollar on the Pennsylvania, by the way, goes further toward 
a dividend than on the Erie; to pay 1 per cent. on the com- 
mon and preferred stock of the latter requires about $850,- 
000; on the Pennsylvania stock, $688,702. The wuanpt- 
vania stock, moreover, gets the benefit of the large excesses 
of income over rentals on its Western leased lines, 

The two New York roads have reported gross earnings for 
the nine months of their fiscal year ending with June, as fol- 
lows: 

1880 1879. Ine rease P.c. 
New York Central om 280,116 $20,733,756 $3,555,360 17.1 
Erie.. =e ... 13,718,841 11,725,771 1,993,070 17.0 

As for ie arya there has been little difference in the 
rate of increase of these two roads for the nine months. Only 
the Erie reportsexpenses, which have increased 2!4 per cent., 
leaving the increase in net earnings $1,777,: 22, or 
54 per cent. The Central has now reported for July 
also, and for that month shows a larger increase than for 
any other of the ten, bringing up the percentage of increase 
for the whole period to 18.4 percent. It is probable that 
the Erie has gained similarly in July. The through tratlic 
is an unusually large proportion of its whole business, and 
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this was extraordinarily active in July; though, on the other 
hand, the coal movement, which is much larger on this road 
than on the Central, was nuch lighter this year than last. 
The Erie’s June gain was exceptionally great—25 per cent. 
in gross and 146 per cent. in net earnings. June, 
however, was a month of very demoralized rates 
last vear, and net earnings especially were likely to be great- 
ly improved this year. Rates were not so low in July of 
last year, but it was not until into August that they were 
fully restored. After that month the trunk lines, and mos 
of the other roads, will have to compare with a period of 
very heavy traflic, firm rates, and large earnings, and it i 
not likely that they will show as large increases as they have 
done up to this time. A very moderate increase then will 
indicate a very satisfactory condition of busines: ° 


The Last Crop Year. 


The crop year for grain is said to begin with August, 
which, for all grains except corn, is a pretty fair average. 
For corn the calendar year would be nearer the truth: for 
though corn gets ripe in October even in the North, very 
little of the new cropis marketed in the form of grain earlier 
than January. An incomplete idea of the amount of North- 
western grain that was marketed during the crop year may 
be had by the following table of the receipts of the seven re- 
porting Northwestern markets for the past nine years, end 
ing with July of the year named, flour in barrels and grain 
in bushels: 





Year. F one, ba heat, Corn, Oats. Barley. Rye. 
1s7 725,674 60,555,706 24,010,490 6,385,568 2 2.76 O27 
bh 188 62428240 2U, 145 B24 V,120,018 1,901,338 





x2'047': ws G2818,017 25,836, | p+ 7,007 OF 
65,°2',727 46,066,218 22 91,12 
66,287,202 
BU,G84, 510 


eat 216 
5,472,408 1,227,649 
62,918,020. 2’ are 440 7,057,087 27287; 166 
HLG4G5C6 21601654 8,402,082 2,807,578 
77 AZ, 228 87,603,769 2A OTS ODN 0.4 0,741) 4,036,126 
OS 804,254  YS,008.402 27,021,700 9,566,148 4,738,181 
6,545,090 187,587,800 B2l3d6'846 104725615 4)444%842 





IN8O, . 617333, 108 
The totals, reducing flour to wheat at the rate of five bush 
els to one barrel, are as follows, receipts of the seven Atlan 


tic ports being: given as well as Northwestern receipts : 








Northwestern Atlantic 

receipts. 

ke | SEEEEEEEPEEOE EST a ee | a cae 
1872-7353 ve neon ¥ 8EL357,07 
1873-74 . 211 "IU 941 





1874-75... 169, 7 717 4 434 200,745, 856 
1875-76 ; 2:22 078, 065 
Cth coscéacncamed ciae 10! 677 870 
1877 78 287,625, 854 
IS7S-70.... .. 264,550,770 $24,076, 2h 
ET oi sian s pa xcuded teat en ria scekee 310,031,902 358,181 508 


There has thus been an increase of 17 per cent. in the 
Northwestern receipts, and one of 11'¢ per cent. in Atlantic 
receipts in the last year—doubtless a much more moderate 
one than is popularly supposed, the fact being that the crop 
of 1878 was an extraordinary one, as well as that of 1879 ; 
and indeed so was that of 1877, whe first the decided increase 
in grain production and export began, that has played so 
mighty a part in restoring this country from extreme de 
pression to great prosperity, Until then the grain produc 
tion, as reflected by Northwestern receipts, had been sub 
stantially stationary since 1871, more being marketed in 
1873-74 than in any of the three following years, 

Examining the receipts of different groins at the 
western markets, it appears that, 


North 
comparing the last crop 
year with the previous one, there was a decreass of nearly 
10 per cent. im flour, an increase of 3.4 per cent, in wheat, 
(waich just about balar ces the decrease in flour), and an in 
crease of no less than 48 per cent. in corn, This agate will 
probably be a surprise to many. The talk has been almost 
exclusively of the great wheat crop and the great wheat ex 
ports ; but it appears that substantially the whole increase 
in the grain receipts at the Northwestern markets has been 
in corn, that the receipts of this grain were 43 per cent. 
more than those of wheat, and that they formed 44 per 
cent. of the total grain receipts. The aggregate value of 
the wheat, however, was much greater than that of the 
corn, and of course in commerce it is values and not 
volumes that are most important ; but in grain transporta- 
tioa this is nov so, for the expense is quite, and the re- 
ceipts very nearly, in proportion to the weight carried. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laving of track on new railroads as follows: 

Charlottesville & Rapidan.—Completed from Charlottes- 
north by east to Orange Court House, 26 miles. 
Ayr Branch 


ville, Va., 
Chicago, Burlington d& Quiney.—The Mt. 
has been extended from Mt. Ayr, Lla., southwest to Redding, 
12 miles. 
Fulton County. south to a 
Gauge, 3 


Track laid from Cuba, UL, 
point one mile south of Lewistown, 10 miles. 
feet. 

Chicago & Northwestern.— The 
Branch is extended from Gladbrook, Ia., 
21'5 miles, 


Toledo & Northwestern 


west to Gifford, 


Atchison, 
Creek Branch from Pueblo, Col., 

Shenandoah Valley.—The extension north to Hegerstown 
is completed by laying track from Shepherdstown, W. Va 
to St. James College, Md., 10 miles. 

Georges Creek d& Cumberland —The first track is laid 
from Cumberland, Md., westward 9 miles, 

This is a total of 10614 miles of new railroad, making 2,661 
miles thus far this year, against 1,273 miles reported at the 
same time in 1879, 947 in 1878, $42 miles in 1877, 1,142 
miles in 1876, 594 miles in 1875, 913 miles in 1874, 1,966 


Topeka & Santa Fe.—-Track is laid on the Coal 
west 15 miles. 


72. 


miles in 1873, and 3,372 miles in 187 


THe GERMAN RAILROAD UNION has just been holding 
its annual convention, and has published a new list of the 
railroad administrations that belong to it, with the length 
of road worked by each and the number of votes cast by it 
As now most of the rail 





in the proceedings of the Union 
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reads in Prussia are worked by the government, this gives 
an opportunity of learning what is considered there a favor- 
able amount of railroad for a single administration to look 
after. In the list of the German Railroad Union there are 
eleven “‘royal directories "jof Prussian state railroads, each 
having independent management, under the Minister of 
Public Works, of a definite railroad system. One of these 
simply has charge of the little military railroad which leads 
from Berlin to the artillery practice grounds, and is only 
91¢ miles long. Of the roads serving strictly commercial 
purposes, the lengths under a single directory, taking them 
as they come alphabetically, are as follows: 869 miles, 
878, 1,060, 1,020, 682, 1,035, 856, 1,018, 1,610, and 897 
miles, Prussia has had along experience in railroad ad- 
ministration, and this year, after acquiring several additional 
roads, it reorganized its administration, and we may assume 
that the figures above represent what it regards as the most 
favorable extent of road to be worked by a single manage- 
ment. The longest, itis seen, is 1,610 miles long. There 
are now some eight or ten companies in this country that 
work more than 2,000 miles of road by a single management, 
and one working more than 8,000 miles. That a limit has 
been found here to the extent that can be managed advan- 
tageously by a single administration may be inferred from 
the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has a 
separate administration for its lines west of Pittsburgh and 
Erie. 

Though Prussia works more railroad than avy other coun- 
try or company in the German Railroad Union, and so 
could, if it would, have more under a single administration, 
the management in the Union working the most road is the 
“Operating Department ‘of the Bavarian Transportation 
Establishment,” which is a bureau of the Bavarian govern- 
ment, working all the railroads of Bavaria, amounting to 
8,563 miles—rather more than is worked by any one com- 
pany here. 

The average length of road to each administration in the 
German Union is 344 miles. Only ten systems exceed 
1,000 miles, and only 28 exceed 500 miles. 

In Germany no company works as much as 500 miles, all 
the larger systems are state railroads—the Saxon 1,267 
miles, the Baden roads 814, the system belonging to the em- 
pire in Alsace and Lorraine, 817 miles : the Wurtemburg 
state railroads, 942 miles. In Austria, however, there are 
some companies having large systems—one with 1,545, one 
with 1,254, and one with 1,246 miles. The largest European 
systems, however, are those of France, several of which are 
between two and thres thousand miles, For us the question 
of the limit to the system which a single management can 
work economically is becoming a severely practical one. 
It is probable that it will be solved by doing something like 
what is done in Prussia, that is, giving nearly independent 
control of a moderate system to a management,-and having 
two or more managements report to one president and 
board of directors, who will aim to secure the necessary har- 
mony and prevent conflicts and interferences, while permit- 
ting very great freedom in methods, and encouraging com- 
petition in effectiveness and economy. — It is not easy to see 
how Prussia could manage its 9,500 miles of road without 
causing utter stagnation and lack of the spirit of progress 
and enterprise if one administrative body worked directly 
the whole system. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE SHIPMENTS have been on a scale this 
year never approached before, amounting down to the close 
of July to 862,645 tons, which is 551¢ per cent. larger than 
for the corresponding period last year. Yet last year the 
shipments (for the whole season) were the largest ever made. 
Some of the increase is, doubtless, due to the earlier opening 
of navigation this year, but no large part of it, and the sea- 
son’s business is sure to be enormously greater than ever be- 
fore. The effect of thison transportation is greater than 
may be thought. The carriers from the mines to the lake 
harbors, of course, get the whole of the shipments in the 
first place, but the haul is nota very long one. But this 
traffic bas an effect on the business of a great many 
other railroads by its giving employment to a great 
number of lake vessels, and so lessening the competition in 
the grain trade, Doubtless the larger number of vessels in 
the ore trade this year bas had a good deal to do with the 
higher rates that the lake vessels have been getting for 
grain, as these higher lake rates have certainly had a good 
deal to do with the amount that the railroads east of the 
Mississippi have received for carrying grain since naviga- 
tion opened. 

The ore is chiefly distributed from Cleveland, Ashtabula 
and Erie at the other end of the route, and the carriage of it 
is a business of considerable importance to two or three 
roads south of Lake Erie. 

It is noticeable that Escanaba, which not many years ago 
had but a small share of the shipments, now gets by far the 
larger part—62 per cent.—and that of the 808,126 tons of 
the increase over last year, it has 240,207 tons, or more than 
three-quarters. The Chicago & Northwestern carries the 
ore shipped from Escanaba, and the Marquette, Houghton 
& Ontonagon that shipped from Marquette. The two com- 
pete for the carriage of ores from a certain district about 
Ishpeming and Negaunee, but the Northwestern’s great gain 
comes from the increased product of the mines on its 
Menominee River Railroad, which have no other outlet. 
This rapidly growing traflic is the source of a very cou- 
siderable income to the Northwestern. The haul, however, 
is short (from the Menominee River mines less than 50 
miles), and the traftic ceases entirely when navigation closes. 


PORK-PACKING has been one of the active industries since 
the closing of the winter packing season. In the five 
months ending with July the number of hogs packed in the 





Northwest is reported to have been 3,196,791 this year. body of the cir leaning over as far as the check chains would 
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against 2,241,661 last year, an increase of 42.7 per cent. | permit. But chains held it fast and prevented the car with 
Chicago, which packs three-fifths of the whole number, has | the five men in it from rolling over. 


increased 53.4 per cent.; Kansas City, 116 per cent. ; Cedar | 


Rapids, 154 per cent., and Indianapolis, 53 per cent. Those | 


who cling to the tradition that Cincinnati is the great centre | 


of pork-packing will please take notice that in these five | 
months Chicago has packed twenty-nine times as many, and | 
six other places more than twice as many. But then Cincin- 
nati confines itself almost entirely to winter packing, and | 
is still one of the leading points for that business, though no- | 
where near Chicago. 
increase in the summer packing, it should be remembered 

that the winter packing last winter was smaller than the | 


year before—7,050,000 against 7,480,000 for the} 
four menths ending with February. The tendency 
seems to be toward an evener distribution of the work 


through the year, one of the results of which is to give the 
railroads more meats to carry in the summer, when they 
have to take lower rates for them. In the summer packing 
of this year Indianapolis stands next to Chicago, with 7!¢ per 
cent. of the whole, and then comes St. Louis with 7 per cent., 
Cleveland with nearly 6 per cent., and then Kansas City, 
Cedar Rapids and Atchison, each with about 5 per cent. The 
importance of the traffic in hog products to the Chicago rail- 
roads may be judged by the fact that in the nine months 
from Nov. 1 to July 29 the shipments from Chicago amounted | 
to 483,000 tons, or, even with 28,000 Ibs. to the car-load, to 
84,500 car-loads, which placed in line would reach 2,150 
miles, and are equal to the shipment of 140 such car-loads 
every working day. 


THe Grain Exports in the last week reported (ending 
Aug. 4) were the largest probably that ever were made 
within a single week, amounting to very nearly 9,000,000 
bushels, not including flour. The wheat exports alone were 
4,724,468 bushels, and if we include flour they were equival- 
ent to more than 5,275,000 bushels. It is not usual to have 
a very heavy export movement during harvest, and the 
occasion of this is probably that, owing largely to the 
speculative holding of wheat in this country until a few 
months ago, though there has been an abundant supply to 
meet the European demand, it has not been on hand in 
Europe; which, with the prospect of a fair supply from its 
own crops within a few weeks, still for those few weeks has 
imperatively demanded a large supply from this country 
not by any means more than we could easily supply, but 
vastly more than we are accustomed to export at this time 
of the year. The July exports were about as large as ever 
were made in one month, those of the last week, 
as have said, unprecedented. If the 
wheat had been held in a few strong hands, as it was during 


and 
we were simply 
the winter, doubtless very handsome prices could have been 
secured for it, in spite of the quantity on hand and the bril 
liant prospects for the present crop, But as it is, prices 
have remained low, and about the only parties to protit by 
the great movement have been the ocean carriers, Nine 
millions of bushels exported in one week sufficiently accounts 
for the 18 to 19 cents a bushel that the steamers have been 
getting for carrying from New York to Liverpool, while 
two mouths ago they were carrying for 8 cents. Exports of 
this amount show very satisfactorily what the existing ma- 
rine is capable of : it takes quite a fleet to take away 9,000,- 
000 bushels of grain. 


PETROLEUM Exports for the seven months ending with 
July were 9!¢ per cent. less this year than last, and 5 per 
cent. less than in 1877. There has been no decrease worth 
mentioning at New York, but Philadelphia has lost 2114 per 
cent. and Baltimore 47 per cent. in comparison with last 
year. Yet even as late asthe end of May, this year’s ex- 
ports were the largest ever known— 10,000,000 gallons more 
than last year. The decrease since that time has been very 
great, as will be seen by the following statement of the ex 
ports in June and July ; 

1880. 1879. 1878 1877. 1876, 
58,645,823 87,668,036 64,235,569 78,542,127 49,115,745 

Thus we have to go back to 1876 before we find June and 
July exports as small as they have been this year, and in 
1876 the exports for the seven months were 60,000,000 less 
than they have been this year. Since last year there has 
been a decrease of nearly one-fourth in the exports of the 
last two months, while from 1878 to 1879 there was an in- 
crease of more than one-third for those months, The price 
is low now, so that exports can hardly be reduced on that 
account. At the wells crude oil is but 95 cents a barrel ; 
and refined in New York is but 9!¢ cents a gallon. 


WaTeER Rates fluctuated very little during the past week 
(ending Wednesday), when, according to a telegram which 
may possibly be a mistake, there was an advance of a full 


| 
And in considering the very ange | 


| 


| the road. 





cent a bushel on lake rates from Chicago and Milwaukee to | I 


Buffalo. These had b2en a little higher nearly all the week, | 
latterly being quoted at 5!¢ cents for corn and 6 for wheat. | 
Canal rates end as they began, at 594 cents for wheat and | 
5\¢ for corn. 
Ocean rates were quoted as high as 9d. a bushel from New 
York to Liverpool until near the close of the week, but Tues- 
day 8!¢d. and Wednesday 8d. were reported as the prevail- | 


11 
I 
I 


, 
ing rates by steam. | 
| 


THE USEFULNESS OF CHECK CHAINS was shown quite 
clearly in an accident on the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 


ern Railway on the 7th of June last. A passenger train ran | 


through an open switch into a freight train standing on a| 
. . | 
side track, and a post-office car was thrown off the track | 


into a gravel embankment, the wheels outside of the rails 
being embedded in the gravel, the others on the ties; and the 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western, annual meeting, in In- 
dianapolis, Sept. 8. Transfer books will close Aug. 18, 





Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows : 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh (leased to Pennsylvania Company), 
1%4 per cent., quarterly, payable Sept. 1 
Chicago & Alton, 3% per cent., semi-annual, payable 


| Sept. 4. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Chatham Branch road was sold Aug. 4 under an exe- 
cution for debt sued out by James Kitchen, a contractor on 
The sale was subject toa prior mortgage. The 
road was bought in for alittle over the amount of the debt 
by A. Davidson, for account of certain parties in 
Miramichi. The road is nine miles long, from the town of 
Chatham, N. B., to the Intercolonial Railway. 

Western Railway Weighing Association. 

At the meeting held in Cleveland, O., Aug. 4, about #0 
roads were represented. Mr. F. H. Kingsbury presided, 
with Mr. George Vaillunt as Secretary. 

There was a general feeling that the object of the Associa- 
tion was a very desirable one. It was agreed that tariffs 
be so changed as to read ‘‘per L100 pounds” on all car-lot 
freight instead of ‘‘ per car,” as heretofore, and that every 
road would charge for the actual weight carried after Sept. 
1. When there are no scales at the point of shipment, the 
freight is to be weighed at the nearest point where there are 
scales, 

The meeting adjourned to meet again at Cleveland, Aug. 
10, to make final arrangements for carrying the agreement 
into effect, 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. P. 


Arizona Central.- A. Eckloff has been appointed 
Chief Engineer. 

Berlin.—This company has been reorganized with the fol- 
following officers ; President, Charles Donnelly, Pittsburgh; 
Directors, Robert Garrett, J. G. Harvey, Welty McCul- 
lough, 8S. Philson, 8. A. Philson, W. H. Koontz; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Welty McCullough, Greensburg, Pa. The 
road is now owned by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Central Pacific.—At the adjourned annual meeting in San 
Francisco, August 10, the following Directors were chosen : 


Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker, ©. F. Crocker, E. W. 
Hopkins, W. V. Huntington, E. H. Miller, Jr., San Fran- 


cisco ; C, P. Huntington, New 
from last year. 

The following circular is dated July 27: ‘‘Mr. J. A. Fill- 
more is hereby appointed Assistant General Superintendent 
of the Central Pacific Railroad and leased lines, 
E. C Fellows, deceased. 

“Mr. E. M. Railton will succeed Mr. Fillmore as Master of 
Transportation, with headquarters at San Francisco. These 
appointments will take effect Aug. 2.” 


York, There is no change 


vice Mr. 


Chicago & Alton.—Mr. RK. Rawson has been appointed 
Road Master of the Fourth Division, with office at Louisiana, 
Mo, 


Chicago d& Atlantic Line.—Mr. Charles W. Randall has 
been appointed General Agent in Chicago for this fast freight 
line, in place of James D. Hays, who has gone to the Com- 
mercial Express. Mr. Randall was recently Assistant Gen- 
eral Western Agent of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
road, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quiney.—Mr. N. B. Hinckley has 
been appointed Auditor of Disbursements, in place of O. H. 
Smith, resigned. 


Commercial Express.—Mr. James D. Hays, for some years 
past connected with the Chicago & Atlantic line, has been 
appointed General Agent in Chicago for the Commercial 
Express fast freight line, a Grand Trunk organization. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The position of General 
Superintendent having been abolished and a number of new 
appointments and changes made on this road, we give a full 
list of the officers as follows : President, George Sealy: Gen- 
eral Manager, John Sealy; Secretary and Assistant General 
Manager, F. P. Killeen; Treasurer, George Ball; General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, Oscar G. Murray: Master of 
Road and Transportation, J. H. Crowley: Chief Engineer, 
B. M. Temple; Master Mechanic, George B. Nichols; Gen- 
eral Bag gage-Master, J. H. Kelly. Offices in Galveston, 
Texas. 

All reports for car-service and coupon ticket sales should 
be sent to, and drafts for balances drawn upon F, P, Killeen, 
Secretary. 

Mr. C. C. Allen, having resigned his position as Secretary, 
is appointed Secretary of the Land and Immigration Depart- 
ment, 





Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—Mr. Christian 
Febiger, of Wilmington, De!., has been chosen a director, in 
place of Joseph Bringhurst, deceased. 


Texas & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
Aug. 10,the following directors were chosen: Wm. M. Har- 
rison, Jefferson, Tex.; John C. Brown, Marshall, Tex.; W. 
C. Hall, Louisville, Ky.; Wm. Thaw, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. 
T. Walters, Baltimore; Robert D. Barclay, Frank 8. Bond, 
1. H. Houston, B. K. Jamison, Thomas A. Scott, J. P. Scott, 
Philadelphia; W. J. Sewell, Camden, N. J.; Jay Gould, C. 
O. Rand, Russell Sage, New York; Frederick L. Ames, E. 
H. Perkins, Boston. The new directors are Messrs. 
Jamison. J. P. Scott, Sewell, Gould, Rand, Sage, Ames and 
Perkins, who succeed Marshall O. Roberts. Henry G. Steb- 
ins, W. W. Keefer, Alfred Gaither, B. M. Johnson and T. 
. Nesmith, there being two more directors this year than 
ast. 

The board re-elected Thomas A. Scott, President; Frank 
8. Bond and John C. Brown, Vice-Presidénts; George D. 
Krumbhaar, Treasurer; C. E. Satterlee, Secretary. 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. O. H. Dorrance has resigned his position as General 
Superintendent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad. 


—Mr. A, L. Bowen has resigned his position as Resident 
Engineer of the Northern Division of the Houston & Texas 
Central road. 


—Mr, 0. H. Smith, long Auditor of Disbursements of the 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has resigned, and will en- 
gage in railroading in South America. 

—Mr. Samuel J. Anderson, President of the Portland & 
Ogdensburg Company, is the Fusion (Democratic and Green- 
back) candidate for Congress in the Portland District in 
Maine. 

—Major George E. Farrington, now Secretary and General 
Agent, is mentioned as the late Major Simpson’s probable 
successor as General Manager of the Terre Haute & Indian- 
apolis road. 

—Professor R. H. Thurston, of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and author of ‘‘ Friction and Lubrication” and 
other works, was married Aug. 5, to Miss Leonora Bough- 
ton, of Dansville, N. Y. 


—Mr. Southwick Guthrie, bookkeeper in the office of the 
Auditor of Pacific Railroad Accounts in the Interior De- 
partment at Washington, has resigned in order to take 
charge of the settlement of the transportation accounts of 
the Union and Central Pacific companies with the govern- 
ment. 

—~Mr. O. M. Avery, formerly for several years Superinten- 
dent and afterward President of the old Alabama & 
Florida road, died at his residence in Pensacola, Fla., Aug. 
4, aged 65 years. He was a native of Groton, Conn., but 
had lived in Pensacola since 1837. He was for several 
years in the Florida Legislature, and was County Judge at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Aaron H. Van Cleve, a well-known citizen of Tren- 
ton, N. J., died in that city Aug. 3. He was born near 
Trenton in 1806, and in early life engaged in coal mining in 
Pennsylvania. Afterward he started a machine shop in 
Trenton, and about 1855 became one of the owners of the 
Trenton Locomotive Works. Later he was appointed Pur- 
chasing Agent of the Camden & Amboy Railroad, and 
retained that position until the lease of the road to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. He was then with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio for a short time, but retired from active life 
several years ago. He was highly esteemed as an upright 
and energetic business man, and a liberal and public-spirited 
citizen. 

—Mr. C. B. Peck has presented his final report as Receiver 
of the Chicago & Port even Railway to the court which ap- 
— him. Judge Brown, in confirming it, made the fol- 
owing statement : 

“In confirming the report of the Special Master approv- 
ing the first account of Mr. Peck, Receiver of the Chicago & 
Lake Huron Railway, I desire to say that I have been most 
favorably impressed with the fidelity, skill and energy with 
which Mr. Peck bas administered his very important trust, 
and with the great accuracy and neatness of his accounts. 
While I have not seen the books myself from which these ac- 
counts were taken, the expert employed to examine them 
certifies that they were kept in the most careful manner, 
and are models of system and accuracy.” 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Grain Movement. 
For the week ending July 31 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years : 
Northwestern Shipments.— 
P. ¢, 





Northwestern Atlantic 
Year. Receipts. Total. By rail. by rail. Receipts. 
1874.. . 3,399,797 3,481,123 811,506 23.2 3,489,27 
fo, ee 2,461,586 388,920 15.8 3,035,213 
1876 .... H 1,283,268 38.5 3,895,879 
STA cscs 12 340,916 11.4 2,474,726 
i = 4,327,894 1,333,150 30.8 5,949,803 
ee,” 4,799,103 1,670,595 34.8 = 7,816,854 
1880.... .. 9,395,826 6,074,774 1,773,891 20.2 8,945,542 
The receipts of the Northwestern markets are not only 40 


per cent. more than in the corresponding week of last year, 
and still more than in previous years, but they are de- 
cidedly the largest ever known in any year. The nearest 
approximation was 9,015,180 bushels the third week in Au- 
gust, 1878. The quantity is one-fifth more than in the pre- 
ceding week, and this although Milwaukee has hardly begun 
to receive as yet. The total shipments of these markets are 
less than the previous week, but the rail shipments are 
greater, and are larger than in the corresponding week of 
any previous year. The receipts of Atlantic ports, though 
very large, are half a million bushels less than in the pre- 
ceding week. 

Of the immense receipts of Northwestern markets Chicago 
had 52.6 per cent., although it has not yet begun to receive 
wheat largely ; St. Louis had 18.2 per cent., Toledo 15.6, 
Peoria 6, Cleveland 2.8, Milwaukee 2.6, Detroit 1.2, and Du- 
luth 1 per cent. About 54 per cent of the total receipts 
was corn,and 37 per cent. wheat. Of the corn Chicago re- 
ceived 76 per cent., St. Louis 11!g, and Peoria 6 ; of the 
wheat Toledo received 39 per cent., St. Louis 28, Chicago 
1914, Milwaukee 5, and Cleveland 4!¢ per cent. The large 
receipts of St. Louis and Toledo indicate lerge deliveries of 
new winter wheat from Southern and Central Illinois, etc. 

Of the receipts at the Atlautic ports New York had 49.8 
per cent., Baltimore 22.2, Philadelphia 8.1, Boston 8, Mon- 
treal 6.4, New Orleans 4.7, and Portland 0.8 per cent. 
Baltimore receipts were larger the previous week, but never 
before, we believe; Philadelphia’s receipts are comparatively 
small, 

For the seven months from Jan. 1 to July 31 receipts and 
shipments have been, for four years : 

Northwestern Receipts: 


1880.. 1879. 1878. 1877. 

Flour, bbis..... 3,491,313 3,744,939 3,278,945 = 2,325,695 
Grain, bush....149,122,971L 117,264,435 111,414,640 70,835,925 
Northwestern Shipments: 

Flour, bbls..... 2,208,736 3,974,523 3,356,395 2,399,018 
Grain, bush....128,446,532 101,798,790 92,333,058 60,692,553 
Atlantic Recespts; 

Flour, bbls. 5,266,962 5,674,210 4,851,106 3,705,825 
Grain, bush....166,676,786 145,178,796 128,866,885 67,068,417 


The change in the wheat movement since last year has 
not been great. The increase has been in corn, in which the 
grain has been very great. 

Northwestern receipts of grain this year bave been 27 per 
cent. larger than in 1879, 34 per cent. larger than in 1878, 
and 111 per cent. larger than in 1877. 

Northwestern shipments have been 26 per cent. more than 
in 1879, 39 per cent, than in 1878, and 111 per cent. more 
than in 187%. 

Atlantic receipts have been 15 per cent. more than in 
ea 29 per cent, than in 1878, and 148 per cent. than in 

877. 

The excess of Atlantic receipts over the shipments of the 

seven leading Northwestern markets has been as follows: 
1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
38,230,254 43,380,006 36,533,827 6,375, 864 

The tendency for some years has been toward an_ increase 
of this difference, indicating an increase in the shipments 
made directly from local points in the grain-producing dis- 


Exports of grain and flour from Atlantic ports for four ! 
successive weeks have been: 





“Aug.4. July 28 July 21, = July 14. 
Flour, bbls....... 110,477 93,647 79,175 101,505 
Grain, bush...... 8,986,382 6,205,671 6160/3834 6,261,017 


The shipments of the last week are, we believe, the largest 
exports ever made in a single week, and nearly 50 per cent. 
greater than the large exports of the preceding week. They 
sufficiently account for the very high rates that the ocean 
vessels have been receiving for grain lately. No less than 
4,724,468 bushels of these exports were wheat. 

In July, the first month of the California crop year, the 
wheat shipments from San Francisco were three cargoes, or 
265,533 bushels, against 570,173 bushels in July, 1879, a 
decrease of 404,640 bushels, or 60.4 per cent. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Eearnings for the various periods are reported as follows: 
Seven months ending July 31: 
1880. 












LS 





average poe or on wheat and corn from Chicago to Buffalo 
by lake; and the average on the same cereals from Buffalo 
to — East by canal, for the month of July inthe years 
named: 


——Lake.——. -——Canal.—— 

Wheat, Corn, Wheat, Corn, 

cents. cents. cents. cents. 
DMEEa ds cin shake sea rena tanedearne sta 5.0 4.7 9.4 9.2 
SE ae a ne oS 6.2 5.7 11.8 10.8 
GS < -05%.40ks gbaeohehaien. tales 9.6 8.8 12.0 10.0 
oo, a eS oa 6.5 5.6 10.6 9.6 
SEE iss ovn0seis a0 thaghagelen aed cu 3.1 2.1 9.0 8.0 
RP ae Se eR RT 2.8 2.6 7.5 6,9 
MGs s »inearneeuste oon kadannene 1.9 1.7 5.9 5.4 
Pe ath vbbod neeameeoet ence teneeiee 2.6 2.2 5.4 4.7 
as Se re mS 1.5 4.3 3.8 
i FRR a et pee 2.5 2.3 5.2 4.7 
SEA b:ncisceckdalieiniends Goncene 4.8 4. 6.0 5.4 


** Present indications are that rates will rule as high as this 
average for the remainder of the season. It is estimated 
that the wheat crop of the present year will reach 485,000,- 
000 bushels, with plenty of old wheat in the bins beside. The 
corn is boundless in its promises, and the same may be said 
of almost every product of the soil. With all this there is a 
good prospect for a large foreign demand ; hence millions of 
money now lying in the vaults of the old world will find 
their way into the pockets of our producers and carriers the 
coming year.” 


Coal Movement, 


Anthracite coal tonnages are reported as follows for the 
seven months ending July 31, the tonnage in each case being 
only that originating upon the line to which it is credited : 


1880, 1879. Decrease. P. c. 
Phila & Reading ........ 3,056,813 4,171,643 1,114,830 26,7 
Northern Central, Sham- 

okin Div.. and Sum- 

mit Branch RK. R.,.... 414,308 401,445 T7AST 15.7 
Sunbury, Hazleton & 

Wilkesbarre... ...... 6.331 15,089 9,658 60.4 
Pennsylvania Canal . 208,666 210,783 2,117 1.0 
Central of N. J., Le- 

SR 1,906,037 — 2,214,693 308,656 13.9 
Lehigh Valley.......... 2,270,520 2,401,018 121,498 56.1 
Pennsylvania & New 

i otns:caakow 18,137 18,815 678 «3.6 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

3 1,836,978 2,069,606 232,628 i1.2 
Delaware & Hudson 

Canal Co Poy ae 1,631.755 1,862,758 231,003 12.4 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.. 554,657 816,654 261,907 42.0 
State Line & Sullivan... 23,765 Ro, 14 5.350 184 

Total anthracite.... 11,956,967 14,807,528 2,365,561 16.5 


The anthracite tonnage for the same period for six years 
past has been as follows; 


Ss iE 3. wevne « MEAG ii wc vain aveaeess 11,387,700 
1870 - 14,302, 528)/1876... ...0.cce0s+5. 8,587,874 
SIDS sn aden: 8,737,486) 1875............ 8,387,739 


Anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for the seven months to July 31 was: 








1880, 1879. Inc. or Dee. P. ¢. 

To Coal Port for shipment.... 20,636 6,884 1. 13,752 1910 

To South Amboy for shipment.241,050 276,423 D. 35,373 12.8 
Locai distribution on N. J. 

lines...... jibe aeenes .». 265,495 184,233 I. 81,262 44.1 

Co.'s use on New Jersey lines. 58,508 6.,..84 Lo 5519) lu 

, ae ..585,084 520,524 1. 65,160 12.5 


Of the total this year, 454,816 tons were from the Lehigh, 
and 130,868 tons from the Wyoming Region, 

Actual tonnage of anthracite coal passing over the Penn- 
sylvania & New York road for the eight months of its fiscal 
year, from December 1 to July 31, were: 1880, 413,785 ; 
1870, 554,875 ; decrease, 140,590 tons, or 25.4 per cent. Of 
the total this year, 249,555 tons were received from the Le- 
high Valley road. 

Semi-bituminous tonnages reported for the same period, 
the seven months ending July 31, are: 

1280, 1879). P. ¢ 


Inc. or Dee, 


Cumberland, all lines. .1,187,582 947,472 1, °30,010 25.5 
Huntingdon & Broad 

. ares 115,518 80,004 I. 384,614 42.8 
Kast Broad Top........ 41,7538 38,203 I, 3,550 0.t 
Tyrone & Clearfleld.... 654,187 870,908 D. 16,721 1.9 
Bellefonte & Snowshoe 34,645 20,024 I. 5,621 19.4 
Total semi-bituminous,.2,253,485 1,966,511 1, 266,074 13.4 


Cumberland and the Broad Top lines show a very con- 
siderable gain. The Clearfield Region has not yet made up 
the loss caused by this year’s strike, but will soon do so if 
the present production continues, 

Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top road for the seven months was: 


1880, 1879. Inecreaee, P.c 

Broad Top coal . 115,518 80,004 34614 42.8 
Cumberland coal 147,017 107,769 B0,.248 36.4 
ewcschctecs 3000 }00se08. ee 188,673 Vssor 20.1 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line; the Cumberland 
carried through from Mt. Dallas to Huntingdon. 

The figures given above for Cumberland coal are the ton- 
nage carried over the Cumberland & Pennsylvania and 
Cumberland Branch roads to Cumberland & State Line. The 
shipments away from the region for the same period are 
reported as follows : 


1880. 1879. Increase. P.¢. 

By Baltimore & Ohio R.R.. 738.218 530,498 207,720 Ff 2 
By Bedford Div., Penn. R.R.. 120,525 96,800 $2,424 33.5 
By Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 205,280 287,469 5,801 2.0 
Total .1,160,821 914,866 245,955 26.0 


Bituminous tonnages reported for the seven months are : 





18SO. 1879, Ine. P.c. 

Barclay R. R. & Coal Co... 256,102 194,656 31.6 
Allegheny Region, Pa, R.R. 195,850 107,357 82.5 
Venn and Westmoreland .. 610,179 434,754 40.5 
West Penna, R. R.... 157,704 112,701 ’ 3U.8 
Southwest Penn. R. RK. 30,272 22,069 8.208 37.1 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa, R.R 312,406 258,546 53.050 20.0 
Total bituminous... 1,562,608 1,150,155 432,450 38.3 


The bituminous traflic which is reported shows a con 
tinued increase. Only a small part of the entire bituminous 
wroduction is given, however, even the Pennsylvania trade 
coins very imperfectly covered by the statistics, 

Coke tonnages reported for the seven months are as 





1879. Ine. or Dec. P.c, 
Bur., Cedar Rap. 

WP Ce $761,814 I. $363,964 47.8 
Central Pacific 10,244,255 9,314,241 1. 930,014 10.0 
Chesapeake & 

Onio...... eeeees 1,494,560 986,191 I. 508,369 51.6 
Chi. & Alton. .... 4,086,202 2,720,756 1. 1,365,446 50.2 
Chi. & Eastern Ill, 646,861 454,630 I 192,231 42.3 
Chi., Mil. & St. 

Fe 6,473,000 4,808,331 T. 1,664,669 34.7 
Chi. & Northwest- 

| ee : 10,120,326 8,274,563 1. 1,845,763 22.3 
Chi., St. P., Minn 

& Omaha.... . 807,500 630,603 1. 176,087 = 28.1 
Cleve., Col., Cinn. 

& Ind........... 2,722,824 2,159,724 I. 569,100 26.5 
Flint & Pere Mar- 

WIRETOD sv ocacicces 857.102 597,619 1. 259,483 453.4 
Grand Trunk .... 5,748,799 4.769.815 1. U78.084 L0.5 
Great Western.... 2,751,531 2,541,204 I 410,237 17.5 
Hannibal & St. Joe = 1,300,037 992,860 | 307,168 30.09 
Jil. Central, Ul. 

BR c es sccsscse Geenaeee 2,996.477 I. 365,056 12.2 
lil. Central, lowa 

SE Sa aoen's , 884,548 804,675 I. 79,673 0.9 
Int. & Gt. North- 

ere 833,693 722,588 1. 51,105 6.5 
Louisville & Nash- 

Chant hves eben 4,678,080 3,048,001 1. 1,630,070 53.5 
Mo., Kansas & 

ae .. 2,305,928 1,501,486 I. 804.462 53.9 
Mobile & Ohio.... 1,133,218 967,070 I. 166,148 = 17.2 
N. Y. Central & 

ar 18,605,794 =15,352,390 I. 3,253,404 21.2 
Northern Pacific.. 1,145,279 901,566 I, 243,713 27.0 
Ogdensb. & Lake 

RIED 0.00 550005 284,148 207,478 I. 76,670 37.0 
St. L:, A. &T. H., 

main line........ 753131 492,610 1. 260,52 52.9 
8t.L.,A. &T. H., 

Belleville line... 344,020 285,544 I. 58476 20.5 
St. L., Iron Mt. & 

Southern .. 3,060,486 =. 2,261,262 I. 799,224 35.3 
St.L.&SanFran. 1,330,919 646,813 I 684,106 105.8 
St. Paul & Sioux 

- £ Serer 755.9438 577,636 1, 178,307) = 30.9 
Sciota Valley..... 168,703 148,199 I. 20,504 13.9 
Toledo, Peoria & 

re 772,902 678,109 1. 94,7903 14.0 
Wabash,St.L.&P. 6,378,938 4,311,720 I. 2,067,218 47.9 

Six months ending June 30: 

N. Y., Lake Erie 

eee $9,091,064 $7,664,701 1. $1,426,273 18 6 

Net earnings.... 3,451,871 1,854,841 1, 1,597,080 86.1 
Pitts., Titusville & 

s+ tkb ennereses 261,979 232,422 I 20,557 12.7 

Net earnings. 121,050 77419 1 43,631 56.3 
St. Paul & Duluth. | er epee ae he 

Month of June: 

Gal., Har. & San 

Aptenid... ...... $02,452 $91,482 1 $970 1.1 
Great Western 360.300 271,000 I 88,300 35.0 

Net earnings.... 99,800 48,600 I 51,200 105.5 
N. Y., Lake Erie & 

Ns \oeces 1,661,812 1,230,410 1. 431,393 35.1 

Net eainings.... 716.107 200,573 1. 425,584 146.5 
St. Paul & Duluth. 50,383 i 5) |. , asouphenal ; 

Month of July: 

Bur., Cedar Rap. & 

SS Sa $143,432 $107,990 IT. $35,442 32.8 
Central Pacific. . 1,760,000 1,458,833 1. 301,167 = 20.7 
Chesapeake & O.. 235,520 173,385 1. 62,142 35.8 
Chi. & Alton...... 670,317 536,843 1. 135,474 24.9 
Chi. & Eastern III. 114,129 66,437 1. 47,692 71.8 
Chi., Mil. & St. 

ree PC 478,172 I. 252,828 32.7 
Chi. & Northwest 

ads b4.2%%55005 1,716,581 1,514,231 1 402.350 30.6 
Chi., St. P., Minn. 

& Omaha....... 114,081 79,857 1. 34,224 42:8 
Cleve., Col., Cin. 

asd 94-5 0'nns 469,488 377,936 1. 91,552 24.2 
Det., Lansing & 

eats peakabae 89,340 76,845 1. 12,405 16.2 
Flint & Pere Mar- 

quette..... nee 113,988 79,410 I. 34,578 45.6 
Hannibal & 8t. 

re 163,484 99,810 T. 63,674 63.8 
Ill. Central, Il 

ch 561,339 468,017 I. 03,322 19.9 
Ill. Central, lowa 

SRD is't-0's,a0e 4a 0 130,248 106,233 1. 25,015 23.8 
Int. & Gt. North- 

a a 116,141 98,295 I. 17,846 18.2 
Louisville & Nash- 

_ Sea RA 727,100 419,246 TI. 307,854 73.4 
Mo., Kan, & Texas. 325,167 258,659 I. 66.5.8 25.7 
Mobile & Ohio.. 130,060 110,401 I. 19,569 17.7 
N. Y. Central & 

i SRN “. c, 668,804 30.5 
Northern Pacific. .. & 42.924 21. 
Og. & Lake Cham. a 4.953 11.5 
S.L.A & T. H., 

Maine Line....... 133,048 J 40,685 44.0 
St. L., A. & T. H 

Belleville Line. 46,160 a 8382 22.2 
St. L., Iron Mt. & 

Se r 442,000 332,167 1. 109,833 33.1 
St. L. & San Fran- 

cisco..... reas 213,956 126,059 1. BO.0907 685 
St. P, Minn. & 

Manitoba .,. ... 272,089 241.339 1. 30,750 «12.7 
St. P. & Sioux City. 113,514 41,452 I. S1862 40.1 
Scioto Valley...... 833,959 24,120 J. 9,839 40.8 
Texas & Pacific 195,711 163,113 1. 32,208 20.0 
Tol., veo. & War- 

“ "aa P 112,266 103,843 I 8,423 8.1 
Wabash, St. L. & P, 1,065,080 671,984 I. 393,006 58.5 

First week in August; 
Denver & Rio 
Grande ....... $07,764 $14,432 I. $83,332 578.7 


Week ending July 30: h 
Great Western..... $93,278 $75,457 1. $17,841 22 
Week ending July 31: 4) a | 
Grand Trunk . $201,448 $152,423 1. $49,025 
Lake and Canal Rates in July. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says: ‘* The season of | 
1880 that opened so auspiciously for vessel-owners and boat- 








men, continues in a very satisfactory condition. — Freights | 
by both lake and canal were good on the average for July, 


tricts to the Atlantic ports, but this year this tendency | notwithstanding that a determined effort was made at the | 


seems to have been arrested. 


West to depress rates. The following statement shows the 


| follows : 
| 


1880. 1879. Ine. or Dec, P.c 

Allegheny Region, Pa. R. R 35.780 27,515 1. 8,265 30.1 

| Penn and Westmoreland 75520 56,606 1T. 18,914 33.4 
West Penna. KR. 51,091 5 D. 4,080 7.4 

Southwest Penn. R. R...... 615,701 7: I, 80,980 15.2 

Pittsburgh Region, Pa. R. R. 272,078 1.178.019 191.8 

Total coke 1,048, 165 1.282 888 3O.0 





increase of the 


The coke business hardly maintains the 
T in the Pitts- 


earlier portions of the year. The great gain 


| burgh region is notable and comes partly from an increas» 


of production, and partly from a transfer from river to rail 
shipments, 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 











The coal tonnage of the Pernsylvania Railroad for the 
seven months ending July 31 was as follows: 
880. 1879. 


Increase, P.c. 

Anthracite ............ 594,733 552,645 4°2,088 7.6 
Sewi-bituminous..... .. 1,155,907 1,116,248 39,749 3.6 
Bituminous ........ ....1,323,840 954,070 369,770 38.8 
GD. swepesessieauee 1,066,570 828,649 237,021 28.7 
| MRE Ae) 4,141,140 3,451,612 689,528 20.0 


The total tonnage for July was 579,738 tons, a slight de- 
crease from July of last year. 

The coal tonnage of the New York state canals up to July 
31 was as follows: 





1880, 1879. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Anthracite . 363,469 425,290 «=D. «61,830 14.5 
Bituminous........... 110,612 72,498 ~=siL:. 38,114 52.6 
Cn re 474,081 «497,797 D,)S23,716 4.8 


The canals opened April 20 this year and May 8 last year. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore. 


The shipments of iron ore for the season down to July 28 
have been : 


1880. 1879. Inc. P.c. 
From Escanaba..... ..... 532,794 202.587 240,207 82.1 
“Marquette... ...... 308,920 © 244.950 63.970 26.1 
iy > gga 20,922 16,973 3949 232 
Fetal, ita 862,645 554,519 308,126 55.6 


The shipments last year were unusually large, but they are 
one-half larger this year. More than three-fourths of the 
whole increase is in the shipments via Escanaba. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Charter Exemption from Taxation. 


In the case of the Louisville & Nashville Company against 
the State Comptroller of Tennessee, the Umted States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Middle District of Tennessee has just made 
the following decision : 

1. The charters of the earlier railroad companies incor- 
porated by the state of Tennessee contained exemptions from 
taxation ; but in later charters the Legislature, to save repe- 
tition, instead of enumerating all the powers and immunities 
intended to be granted, was content to refer to some earlier 
charter, and give to the new company “all the rights, 
oven and en ” of theold. It is clear that the Legis- 
ature intended to confer these “rights, powers and privi- 
leges ” as fully as if specifically repeated in the new charter ; 
and such was the recognized coustruction of such charters by 
all the departments of the state government for more than 
20 years. 

2. Where one railroad company is incorporated with the 
“rights, powers and privileges ” of a pre-existing company, 
the new company acquires an exemption from taxation 
guaranteed to the former. The word ‘ privilege” includes 
in its ordinary definition an exemption or immunity from 
taxation. 

8. The Legislature of a state may contract in a corporate 
charter for exemption of the corporate property from taxa- 
tion, unless there be some constitutional prohibition. No 
such prohibition is contained in the Tennessee constitution 
of 1834. 

4. Ordinarily the Federal courts follow the ruling of the 
state courts in their interpretation of the constitutions and 
statutes of their respective states; but where property has 
been acquired and investments made under statutory con- 
tracts generally recognized and believed to, be constitutional, 
in the absence of adjudications declaring them invalid, the 
Federal courts are not concluded by the construction which 
the state courts may give to such statutes subsequent to the 
acquisition of such property rights. 

5. Anexemption from taxation cannot be implied from the 
apparent spirit or general purpose of a statute. It must be 
certain and explicit ; every well founded doubt must be re- 
solved in favor of the state. But this rule does not call for a 
strained construction, adverse to the real intention of the 
Legisiature ; and to ascertain that intention the Court will 
look to the context as well as the particular words used, 
taking into consideration the contemporaneous surround- 
ings, and the purposes which the Legislature had in view. 

6. The fact that the constitution of a state uses a word 
(e. gy. the word * privilege”) in one sense in one clause, is no 
evidence that it is used in the same sense in every other 
clause ; and were it used in but one sense throughout the 
constitution, it would not follow that the Legislature used it 
in the same sense in statutes subsequently passed. Even in 
the same statute a word is often used with distinctly differ- 
ent meanings, the court giving to it in each instance the 
meaning which the Legislature intended it to have in that 
particular connection. 

7. Where a state has by valid contract exempted certain 
property from taxation, it cannot by subsequent legisla- 
tion subject that property to taxation nor prohibit the 
United States courts from using their injunctive powers to 
protect the contract from violation. 

8. While the general rule is that courts will not enjoin the 
collection of taxes upon the mere ground that they are ex- 
cessive or illegal; yetif their exaction is unconstitutional, 
and the party assessed has no other adequite remedy, or 
their enforcement will occasion irremediable oppression and 
produce a multiplicity of expensive suits, an injunction to 
restrain their collection will be granted, 

This decision follows the general line of the decisions in 
the Federal courts in similar cases—to protect charter rights 
as ro aati but to construe all grants of exemption very 
strictly. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The Port Hope Car Works, at Port Hope, Ont., were burned 
down on the night of Aug. 8. The toss is estimated at $40,- 
000., on which there is only a small insurance. 

The Boston & Albany Company is building a car shop 300 
by 60 ft. and a blacksmith shop 30 by 60 ft. at East Al- 

any. 

The LaFayette Car Works, in LaFayette, Ind., have been 
busy from the start last March, hoving turned out over 400 
freight cars and having orders on hand for 350 freight and a 
number of caboose cars. Among recent orders filled have 
been 15 narrowzauge cars for the Springfield, Effingham & 
Southeastern ; 89 coal cars for the Pork Decatur & Evans- 
ville, and five flat cars for the same road, made extra heavy 
(for ballast) with 28 in. wheels. 

Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 
P —— Farnace, in Roane County, Tenn., went into blast 

uly 28, 

The rolling mill at North Topeka, Kan., is reported to 
have been sold to the Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Union Pacifie companies. 

The rolling mill at Zanesville, O., was to have resumed 
work last week. 

The Louisville & Nashville Company has contracted for 
12,000 tons of steel rails to be delivered in 1881. The con- 
traci is divided between the Cambria Iron Co. and the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 

Soho Furnave, in Pittsburgh, went into blast last week. 
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The Morse Bridge Co. recently gave Carnegie Bros, & Co., knees, whistles annoyingly, makes fun of passengers, soaks 


Pittsburgh, an order for channels, beams and angles, to be | 
finished a given weight per foot respectively, the aggregate | 
weight to be 36,090 pounds. Upon receiving and weighing | 


the iron the company found that the entire order had been | T 


made to weigh so exactly to the specification for each kind, | 
per foot, that the actual weight was within 63 pounds of 
the estimate, or 36,153 pounds total—a variation of only 1 
pound in 572 pounds, which, when the variation in the 
texture, etc., of iron, is considered, is unusually nice figur- 
ing.—Pittsburgh American Manufacturer, 

The owners of the Indianapolis Rolling Mill are consider- 
ing the question of building Bessemer steel works in connec- 
tion with the mill. 

The Albany & Rensselaer [ron & Steel Co. has been re- 
constructing its steam merchant mill in Albany, N. Y. As 
refitted the mill will have a new three-high 18 in. train, to 
be driven by a 28 by 48 in. Corliss engine. A 22 by 36 in. 
engine will furnish motive power for a Belgian train. The 
iron for both trains will be supplied by five Swindell gas- 
furnaces. The new equipment of the mill will include | 
shears, straightening presses and all machinery, of the most | 
improved pattern, necessary to finish the production of the 
two trains. The cost of the improvements will be about 
$60,000. The annual product of the mill will be about 
80,000 tons. 

Girerd Furnace, near Youngstown, O., was badly damaged 
by fire and all the buildings destroyed on Aug. 1. The loss 
is partly covered by insurance. 

The Struthers Iron Co. is running its furnace at Struthers, 
O., on foundry and Bessemer pig 


Bridge Notes. 


The Phoenixville Bridge Works of Clarke, Reeves & Co, 
have on hand an iron bridge over the Harlem River, in 
New York, and 12 spans, about 2,000 ft. in all, for the Que 
bec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental road. 

The Morse Bridge Co., at Youngstown, O., has lately 
taken contracts for a bridge of 240 ft. span at Hartford, 
Conn. ; also, for two small railroad bridges, and a highway 
bridge of 100 ft. span, in New Jersey. 


Prices of Rails. 





Steel rails are firm, with nominal quotations at $60 to 
$62.50 per ton at mill. A sale of 3,000 tons for early de- | 
livery at $65 is reported. 

For iron rails the market is irregular, with light sales. 
Quotations very from $46 per ton at mill for 56 Ibs. sections | 
up to $51 for light sections, 

Old iron rails are bigher and sales are reported at $27-to 
$28 per ton in Philadelphia. New York quotations are a 
little higher, and a sale of 2,000 tons at $29 is reported. 


Government Contracts. 


Captain A. N. Damrell, United States Engineers, will re- 
ceive at his office in Mobile, Ala., until Aug. 26, bids for 
dredging in Mobile Bay, about 1,200,000 cubic yards to be 
removed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Q. A. Gillmore, United States Engi- 
neers, will receive at his office, Army Building, New York, un- 
til Aug. 31,bids for constructing jetties in the St. John’s River 
Florida, and in Cumberland Sound, between Florida and 
Georgia. Also for constructing jetties at Sullivan’s Island, 
near Charleston, 8. C. 

Captain Charles B. Phillips, United States Engineers, will 
receive at his office in Norfolk, Va., until Sept. 4, bids for 
dredging in Norfolk harbor; in North Landing River in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and in Currituck Sound in North 
Carolina. 

Colonel J. N. Macomb, United States Engineers, will re- 
ceive at his office, No, 1,619 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
until Aug. 17, bids for building two stone piers on crib or 
vile foundations in the ice harbor at Marcus Hook, Delaware 
Liver. 

Major Wm. P. Craighill, United States Engineers, will re 
ceive at his office, No. 70 Saratoga street, Baltimore, until 
Aug. 18, bids for dredging in the Susquehanna River. Also, 
until Sept. 7, for building Lock No. 6 on the Great Kanawha 
River improvement in West Virginia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel N. Michler, United States Engineers, 
will receive at his office, Army Building, New York, until 
Aug. 30, bids for dredging in the Shrewsbury River; until 
Aug. 31 for dredging in Elizabeth River; until Sept. 1 for 
dredging in Rahway River; until Sept. 2 for dredging in 
Woodbridge Creek, and until Sept. 4 for building a piledyke 
at the mouth of the Passaic River, all in New Jersey. 

Major Walter McFarland, United States Engineers, will 
receive until Aug. 31 at his office in Oswego, N. Y.,. bids for 
extending Dunkirk breakwater; extending piers at Wilson 
Harbor; extending piers at Pultneyville; extending east pier 
at Little Sodus Harbor, and deepening channel at Wad 
dington Harbor, all in New York. 

In each case blank forms and other information can be had 
by applying to the offices as given above. 


Fast Time. 


The Ft. Wayne (Ind.) News of Aug. 5, says: “ Train No. 5 
on the Pittsburgh (it. Wayne & Chicago) is generally pretty 
fast, but this morning she left here a little late, and between 
Plymouth and Valparaiso Dave King, with the 161, thought 
he’d make up a little time. The distance is 65 miles, and the 
run was made, with four cars, in 79 minutes, including a 
a stop for water and one for a crossing, occupying eight 
minutes.” 

The engine in this case had 5-ft. driving wheels. The same 
paper of Aug. 7 tells the following, the train in this case con- 
sisting of a baggage car, two passenger cars and a sleeping 
coach, drawn by engine No, 2%1 

“No. 50n the Pittsburgh yesterday morning made the 
fastest time on record, between Crestline and Fort Wayne. 
The distance is 181 miles, which was made in two hours and 
45 minutes, making six stops. Allowing a trifle over three 
minutes lost by each stop (including water stops), the actual 


| its coal property on Coal Creek. 


| ily. 





running time was 131 miles in 120 minutes.” 
Fast Time. 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald of August 4, says: 
4:22 yesterday afternoon President Sam Sloan 
family, Superintendent 
of the same line, Superintendent Halstead of the Scranton 


and 


Division, arrived in this city, on a special from New York, 
drawn by engine 10, with a private palace car. They left 


Hoboken yesterday morning at 10 o’clock and arrived at | 
The trip trom Binghamton to this | - pgs : : 
I 2 | Beloit, where it will meet the branch which the company is 


Binghamton at 3 o’clock, 
city, a distance of 80 miles, was made in exactly 80 minutes, 
and the engineer, Mr. Albert Morse, thinks he could have 
done a little better. 


immediately by the Northern road. They are going to the 
Thousand Islands, ” 
Baggage. 


When the boy fiend on a train is not selling papers, tawdry 
books and gum drops dug from the ruins of Pompeii, he oc- 


Reasoner, of the Southern Division 
Division, Roadmaster lennell, Superintendent Niver of the | 
Syracuse Division and Superintendent Oakland of the Utica | 


They were joined in this city by W. | 
B. Phelps, of the Oswego Division, and proceeded north | Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company against this company last 


his hair at the water tank, and acts altogether as if he owned 
the road in a rather dirty way.—New York Herald. _ : 
Baggage is nota pleasant thing to handle in California. 
he Contra Costa Gazette says: “*A few days ago a trunk 
was put off the cars at Lathrop, and some pore sifted out 
of the bottom on the platform. A lighted cigar stump was 
thrown down, which ignited the powder and caused an 
explosion in the trunk, which was completely destroyed. 
tecently, when overhauling lost baggage previous to an 
annual sale, an old valise that had been banged about the 
room for months was found to contain two immense giant 
powder cartridges with caps adjusted. Two revolvers 
oaded and capped fell out of a rollof blankets not long 
after.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The grading is nearly 
completed on this company’s branch from Pueblo, Col., to 
i 1 ) The distance is 33 miles, 
and track has been laid for 18 miles out of Pueblo. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—The committee represent- 
ing the bondholders who refused to accept the compromise 
offered by the company, bas sent out a circular stating that 
a bill in equity to enforce their rights is pending in the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, and asking if the bondhold- 
ers will sanction suits to recover overdue interest. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—Track- 
laving is now in progress on the extension of the Pacific 
Division from Holland, la., northwest to Clarion in Wright 
County, a distance of about 50 miles. This extension will 
cross the Central Iowa and the Iowa Division of the Illinois 
Central. 

[t is said that the company intends to build a branch from 
Shell Rock westward into the northern part of Hancock 
County. The line is about 35 miles long and is parallel to 
and 12 or 15 miles north of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul’s Iowa & Dakota Division. 


Canadian Pacific.—A dispatch from London, Aug. 9, 
to the Toronto (Ont.) Mail says: ‘‘ Negotiations between the 
Canadian ministers and English capitalists for the construc- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad are progressing very satisfactor- 
y. The announcement in certain Canadian journals that 
the mission had failed is entirely without foundation. On 
the contrary, Sir John A. McDonald and his colleagues are 
meeting with even a larger measure of success than was an- 
ticipated, and are confident that an agreement satisfactory 
alike to the Canadian people and the gentlemen with whom 
they are in treaty will be arrived at before long. The Lon- 
don papers, with one or two exceptions, have treated the 
subject fairly. An enormous amount of capital is now seek- 
ing investment here, and the prospects of a favorable bar- 
gain for Canada are excellent. Many leading puvlic menin 
both parties are helping the Canadians, and the Imperial 
government is taking a lively and active, if indirect, part 
in the negotiations.” 


Central, of New Jersey.—A report having been circu- 
lated that all the engineers belonging to the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers were being gradually and quietly dis- 
charged, a committee of engineers was chosen to wait upon 
Receiver Lathrop. They received from him the following 
statement in writing. 

‘In our interview to-day, you stated that the subordinate 
oflicers of the road contemplate the dismissal of all mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood in my employ, as Receiver, and 
have already began to engage men in their places. 

‘*In reply I have stated there has been no discharge by 
reason of membership in the Brotherhood, and that none 
is contemplated ; and put this announcement in writing at 
your request. 

‘*Allengineers in my employ as long as they discharge 
their duties faithfully will be treated alike.” 


Charlottesville & Rapidan.—Track has now been laid 
over the whole length of this road, and it will soon be in full 
operation. The road is 26 miles long, from Charlottesville, 
Va., north by east to a point on tee Virginia Midland near 
Orange Court House. Though built under a separate organi- 
zation, it will be worked by the Washington City, Virginia 
Midland & Great Southern as part of its main line. It was 
built for tat purpose, to furnish an independent Kine for the 
Midland, where ithas heretofore used the Chesapeake & 
Ohio track from Gordonsville to Charlottesville. 


Chicago Belt Line.—This company has taken out a li- 
cense to organize from the Secretary of State of Illinois. 
The line is to run around Chicago, from Hyde Park, on the 
[llinois Central, to the Lake Shore, north of the city, cross- 
ing and connecting with all the railroads entering the city. 
The corporators are Milton Weston, William L. Newman, 
H.S McKling, H. C. Noyes and Charles W. Rose. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company has 
completed an extension of its Mt. Ayr branch to Redding, 
Ia., 12 miles southwest from the late terminus at Mt. Ayr, 
and 84 miles from the main line at Chariton. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This company is acquir- 
ing the right of way fora branch line from Carroll, Ia., 
south and southwest to Harlan, about 40 miles. At Harlan 
it will meet a branch of the Rock Island road. 

The Toledo & Northwestern line has been extended to Gif- 
ford, Ia., 21!¢ miles west of the late terminus at Gladbrook, 
and 40 miles from the main line at Tama. Work is pro- 
gressing on the track laying from Gifford westward. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The contract for 
building the new short line or cut-off from Davenport, Ia., to 
Muscatine has been let to M. A. Brown, of Council Bluffs, 
Ia., the work to be completed by Nov. 5. The line follows 
the general course of the Mississippi, and is 27 miles long, or 
11 miles shorter than the existing line by way of Wilton. 

The grading is nearly completed on the branch from the 


* At| Keokuk & Des Moines Division near Mt. Zion, la., to Keo- 


sauqua. It will be about four miles long and is chiefly on 
the line of the old narrow-gauge road built several years ago 
but afterward abandoned. It is to be finished this month. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—This company is 
making surveys fora branch from its Chicago & Pacific 
Division at Kirkland, I'1., north to Rockford. It is proposed 
to build as soon as the best line can be determined, and to 
exteud the branch through Rockford, and thence north to 
now building from Janesville, Wis., south to Beloit. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern.—In the suit of the 


week, the petition of the railroad company for an order on 


| the Receiver to pay the interest due Aug. 1, 1880, on the 
| first-mortgage bonds, was referred to the Master, with direc- 


tions to report a statement by months of the gross earnings 
and expenses of the road from Sept. 10, 1879, to Aug. 1, 
1880 ; also, the disbursements by the Receiver, the cash on 


cupies two seats in a car, jerks bis heavy box against people’s | hand, the available assets, the estimated expensas for the 
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coming year, and to investigate the equity of certain claims 
against the company. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Plans 
have been approved for a new building to accommodate the 
eneral offices of this company in St. Paul, Minn. The 
yuilding will be three stories high with a French roof, with 
a front of 60 feet on Fourth street and of 120 feeton Rosa- 
bel street. It is tc be constructed of St. Louis red pressed 
brick, with cut stone trimmings, with cornice and dormer 
windows of galvanized iron. It will cost about $80,000, 
and is to be finished this year. 


Cincinnati Southern.—The following statement is made 
for the quarter ending June 30, the first in which the road 
has been open through to Chattanooga: 








Gross earnings ($940 per mile)........ .... bisedés cotae $314,860.17 
Running expenses (39.23 per cent.).......... sete chwiles 123,538.15 
Net earnings ($571 per mile)................... $191,322.02 
Interest on capital of Lessee Co............ seesseeeeee 17,499.99 
Balance payable to Trustees... .............2605 $173,822.03 
Expenses of maintenance.... .. .......... cesececeess 81,618.16 
Net surplus to Trustees’ account................. $92,203.87 


The earnings for the corresponding quarter in 1879 were 
$121,788.69 gross, and $78,838,85 net, but at that time 
trains ran only to Somerset, Ky., the Lessee Company 
working. 158 miles, against 385 miles this year. 


Columbus & Maysville.—A dispatch from Hillsboro, 
O., Aug. 9, says: **C. 8. Bell, President of this company, 
and Daniel F. Scott, a member of the board, have made an 
arrangement with prominent gentlemen in Columbus for the 
completion of the Columbus & Maysville Railroad. The 
terms of the proposition are to build, equip and operate a 

‘0. 


first-class standard gauge railroad from lumbus, O., to 
Maysville, Ky.; wor to begin within 60 days 
after notice that the right of wa been _ se- 


cured and the amount of local aid required secured. The 
parties to the contract are Governor Foster, General Samuel 
‘homas, Mr. J. H. Wasson and others. The enterprise is to 
be inaugurated in this city, at a meeting to be held next 
Thursday, to which representatives from all parts of the line 
are expected. A full statement of the negotiations, terms, 
apportionments, &c., will be made, and it is hoped that 
every foot of the line from Columbus to the river will be 
represented. The amount of local aid required is $500,000, 
or about $5,000 per mile.” 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This company has secured 
control of the Leadville, Ten Mile & Breckenridge, a local 
company, which hes been grading a line from dville, 
Lol., to some mining camps beyond. The Rio Grande agrees 
to have the road completed from Leadville to Kokomo by 
November, and acquires all the work done, right of way 
and other property. 


Fulton County.—Mr. 8. H. Mallory, Chief Engineer and 
General Manager of this road, informs us that track has 
been laid from Cuba, I1l., on the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 
south to a point one mile south of Lewistown, a distance of 
10 miles. The contractor, J. W. Willcoxen, expects to have 
the ~~’ completed to the Illinois River opposite Havana this 
month. 


George’s Creek & Cumberland.—This road, which is 
to give a new outlet to some of the principal mines of the 
Cumberland Region, is now well advanced. Track has been 
laid for nine miles from Cumberland, Md., and _ ballastin 
completed for six miles. The two tunnels are counploted 
and nearly all the grading done. The company hopes to 
have track laid by Oct. 1 on the whole line of 20 miles from 
Cumberland to Lonaconing. 


Grand Trunk.—English papers say that for the issue of 
£1,000,000 of 5 per cent. perpetual debenture stock of this 
company first advertised at 105, July 24, the offers within a 


week amounted to two or three times the amount of the 
issue. 


Grayville & Mattoon.—The United States Circuit 
Court at Springfield, [ll., has confirmed the sale of this road 
under foreclosure to C. R. Cummings and others. The 
maar 4 was in the interest of the Peoria, Decatur & 
Evansville Company. 


Green Bay & Minnesota.—This road is reported as 
doing a larger business this year than ever before. Much 
work has been done on the road-bed this season, a large num- 


ber of new ties put in the track, and steel rails laid on all the 
curves. 


Indianapolis & St. Louis.—On the morning of Aug. 5 
this company’s freight-houses in East St. Louis were burned 
with some 50 cars, nearly all loaded, and a large quantity of 
freight. The loss is estimated at $100,000 ; that on the 
freight-houses is covered by an open policy. 


Lake Erie & Eastern.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Sandesky , O., east by south 
through Huron to Medina. about 50 miles. The corporators 
are nearly all connected with the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Company. 


Lake Harris & Indian River.—This company _has 
been organized to build a railroad from Lake Harris, Fla., 
by Lake Apopka and thence southeast to a point on Indian 
River, about 100 miles. It is also proposed to build a 
branch from Orlando to Lake Tohopekaliga. 


Massachusetts Central.—The Boston Advertiser says : 
“The Massachusetts Central syndicate held a meeting 
recently and appointed Amos W. Stetson, Charles A Sweet, 
and George W. T. Riley a committee of the subscribers to 
call the subscription and otherwise represent the syndicate 
in the negotiations. It was decided that no bonds should be 
marketed at present. It is reported that 95 has been bid 
for the bonds without the 50 per cent. stock bonus. The 
subscription price was 80, with 50 per cent. stock thrown in. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the subscription will soon be called. 
The first 60 miles of the road are graded and ready for the 
rails, except about 7 miles between here and Oakdale. The 
first rails are contracted for, and will be laid in September. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Officers of this comeney 
state that the survey they are now making south of Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., is not intended to go to Des Moines, but only to 
the coal fields about 15 miles from Ft. Dodge. 


Missouri, lowa & Nebraska.—It is reported that a 
bridge is te be built over the Mississippi from Alexandria, 
Mo., to Warsaw, IIl., to connect this road and thé Toledo, 
Peoria & Warsaw. Their present connection is by the 
Keokuk bridge. 


New Bonds.—Among late issues of bonds put upon the 
market the following are noted: 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie offers, through the New York, 
New England & Western Investment Company, an issue of 
$1,500,000 new 6 per cent. bonds, at 95 and accrued inter- 
est. The bonds are a first mortgage upon the pro} road, 
which is to extend from Wheeling, W. Va., to Toledo, O., 
about 200 miles, with a branch from Norwalk, O., to San- 
dusky, 21 miles. The company has.been trying for seven or 





eight years past to build the proposed line, and several dif- 
ferent contracts have been made. Some has been 
done at various points, and in 1877 a section of 1214 miles, 
from Norwalk to Huron, had track laid on it, but not 
been regularly operated. In 1878 a receiver was appointed, 
and last year the company was reorganized. 


New Orleans Pacific.—The American Railwa 
provement Company will receive at its office, No. 80 Broad- 
way, New York, until August 20, proposals for the clear- 
ing, grading, bridges, tracklaying, ties, water-stations and 
shops for the First Division of this road, ee ee 
Shreveport, La., to Lecompte, 140 miles ; also for the bridg* 
ing of the Atchafalaya River on the Second Division. In- 
formation as to the nature of the work and terms of pay- 
ment, with plans, profiles and specifications, cah be obtained 
at the office, as above. 


New York & New England.—Tracklaying has been 
begun on the extension from Waterbury, Conn., to Brew- 
sters, N. Y., and the company hopes to have the work com- 
pleted in September. 

The oey mg A is making arrangements to build a freight 
house 800 by 214 feet at the Boston terminus. A grain ele- 
vator, with a capacity of 500,000 bushels, is also to be built 
at South Boston. 


New York, Connecticut & Eastern.—This company 
has made formal application to the Connecticut Railroad 
Commission for approval of the location adopted for the 
road from New Haven tothe New York state line. The 
Commission will give a public hearing on the application at 
the company’s office in New Haven Aug. 20. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This com 
—- for the nine months from Oct. 1 to June 3¢ 
‘ollows : 


Im- 


ny’s 
is as 











1879-80. 1878-79. Increase. P. c. 
SNID n o.senveseeeens $13,718,841 $11,725,771 $1,993,070 17.0 
Expenses.........-.--- 8,643,282 8,427,634 ‘215,648 2.6 
Net earnings... $5,075,559 $3,208,137 $1,777.422 53.0 

Per cent. of exps 63.00 ck  aererrrrrrs 


For the month of June the report shows an increase of 
$431,393, or 35.1 per cent., in gross earnings, and of $425,- 
584, or 146.5 per cent., in net earnings. 


Northern Pacific.—This company’s earnings in July 
showed an increase of 22.3 per cent. The land sales for the 
ame and Dakota divisions amounted to $148,945 for 
the month. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—This “company 
makes the following statement for the three months from 
April 1 to June 30 : 


1880. 1879. Increase, P.c. 
$146,691.33 $103,930.69 $42,760.64 41.2 
101,226.37 96,881.83 4,344.54 4.5 


Net earnings...... $45,464.06 $7,048.86 $38,416.10 545.0 
For July the gross earnings this year were $48,644.71, an 
increase of $4,953.50, or 11.3 per cent., over the same month 


last year. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—In the suit 
recently begun by certain stockholders of the old Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company, the New York Supreme Court 
has granted two motions made by plaintiffs, one for the dis- 
covery of certain facts in the books and papers of the prin- 
cipal defendant, and the other for an oral commission for 
the examination of witnesses in Oregon and elsewhere. The 
action is brought for the appointment of a receiver and to 
set aside the conveyance of the Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company’s property to this company. 


Pennsylvania & New England.—The sheriff's deed 
transferring the unfinished road of the old South Mountain 
Company to this company has been duly recorded in Penn- 
sylvania. There has also been placed on record a mortgage 
executed by the new company to secure bonds to be issued 
to complete the road. 

The new company has been buying up right-of-way and 
other judgments against the South Mountain & Boston Com- 
pany, which did some work on the section of the ey ame 
road in New Jersey. It has made some promises that work 
will be resumed as soon as the old claims can be adjusted. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Special Masters ap- 


pointed by the Court report that they have audited the Re- 
ceiver’s account from June 23, the date of the last report, to 


Gross earnings..... 
Expenses........... 








July 31. The summary for the Railroad Company is as fol- 

lows: 

Receipts from all sources...... 0 .....6605eee cece eee $2,450,602 .20 

NE ica cinerea tgesnnetapes aeaeseaceeeniel 2,349,453 .52 
Mae, DOI BA onc ccccccecacesccecccstesesvns $101,238 .68 


Of the receipts, $1,867,320,25 were directly from the road. 
The account for the Coal & Iron Company is as follows: 
Receipts from all sources. ..............600ceee erences $735,335.32 
Disbursements 711,719.90 


Balance, July 31..........0.:s00 scscscccsecsscces SRB/G15,42 
The SpecialMasters have also made a report on the matter 
of the claims for materials and supplies furnished prior to 
the appointment of the Receivers. They sect forth the terms 
of the order constituting the receivership, and, after citing 
similar orders and adjudications in other cases, further state 
that a precedent for the granting of a degree has already 
been established. Continuing, the report says: ‘* When fore- 
closure takes place, no one can compete with the mortgage 
creditors in the distribution of the proceeds of the mort- 
aged property, but the fund which is the subject of admin- 
istration is that merely which arises from carrying on the 
business of the corporation defendant under the orders and 
direction of the court, and it therefore may adjustly be ap- 
plied as the Chancellor shall find to be equitable. 


“This fund being produced by the  administra- 
tion of the Court itself, is, it should also be 
stated, to be distributed according to the  well- 


regulated discretion of the Court, and it follows that ma- 
terial men, as well as others, who participate in that dis- 
tribution, must submit to such terms as the Court may im- 
pose, aud no order will be made requiring payment at such 
times or in such manner as will embarrass the Receivers in 
the conduct of their business. In the present case we fully 
concur with the counsel tor the Receivers that it will not be 
possible to fix a definite time for payment of the claims now 
under consideration. 

“The Receivers are virtually in the position of trustees, 
char; with the duty of —— the properties in their 
hands for the benefit of all parties in interest, so far as it 
may be’ possible for them todo so. Many of the age oro 
are subjected to liens or rentals, but are of much greater 
value than the amount of the incumbrances and charges 
upon them. P 

‘“When the income from a particular prepety, will more 
than pay the charges upon it, it is plain that the revenue 
should be first po. we to such payments, and even in cases 
where no income is received it is still the obvious — of the 
Receivers to preserve those assets which have undoubted 
margin of value. 

“It may be necessary, therefore, for the benefit of the es- 
tate as a whole, to poet hi earnings of either company to pro- 
tect valuable investments, and for this. reason to postpone 
somewhat tie creditors holding these claims.for materials 





and supplies. We are, however, satisfied that a certificate of 
indebtedness would be of much importance to those who 
otherwise might be greatly inconvenienced by failing to re- 
ceive payment as they expected, and we see no objection to 
iving to this class of creditors certificates in the form em- 

ied in the decree which we recommend at the end of this 


report. 

in addition to the facts whieh we have already stated, 
we report, from the evidence adduced before us, that the 
amount due and maturing for materials and supplies by the 
Philadelphia & Readin Railroad Company is about $1,265,- 
000 to the 24th day of May, 1880, and that the amount due 
for materials and supplies by the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Company to the same date is about $550,500, 
We respectfully recoumend a decree as follows : 

“* And now, the —— day of ——, 1880, upon motion of 
counsel for Receivers, and upon the consideration of the 
fourth report of the Special Masters in this case, it is ordered 
and decreed that the Receivers of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Company and of the Philadelphia & Readin 
Coal & Iron Company be and they are hereby authoriz 
and empowered to issue to the treasurers of the said com- 
panies respectively, for materials and supplies, certificates in 
the form following.’ ” 

The form of the certificates are here given, and are sub- 
stantially in the same form as those authorized under the 
million-dollar loan, The Court has approved the report and 
made the order as submitted, authorizing the issue of the 
certificates. 


Pittsburgh Southern.—This company has executed a 
mortgage to secure an issue of $250,000 bonds to run 30 
years and bear 6 per cent. interest. They are to be sold to 
provide funds for the extension of the road. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The land sales 
of this company for July were 8,424 acres for $46,283, a con 
siderable decrease from May and June. The total receipts 
of the Land Department on land contracts for the month 
were $11,043,58. 


San Francisco & San Rafael.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in California to build a railroad 
from San Quentin to San Rafael and thence into the Ross 
Valley ; also to operate a steam ferry between San Quentin 
and San Francisco. The North Pacific Coast Company has 
already a line between San Rafael and San Quentin. 


Scioto Valley.—A contract has been closed for the ex? 
tension of this road from Portsmouth, O., up the Ohio River 
to a point opposite Ashland, Ky., where a connection will be 
made with the Chesapeake & Ohio extension now under 
construction to fem a 


Shenandoah Valley.—The extension of this road from 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., to Hagerstown, Md., 16 miles, is 
completed, and will soon be opened for business, The road 
is now completed from Hagerstown south through Shep- 
herdstown and Charlestown and thence southwest to Benton- 
ville, Va., a total distance of 72 miles, and track is being 
laid from Bentonville to the Shenandoah [ron Works, a fur- 
ther distance of 35 miles. At Hagerstown connection is 
made with the Cumberland Valley road, which will be the 
northern outlet of this line. 


Shore Line.—This company has executed a new mort- 
rage to cover an issue of $200,000 new 4!¢ per cent. bonds 
1aving 30 years to run. These bonds will take the place 
of an equal amount of 7 per cent. bonds, which will mature 
Sept. 1, and constitute all the funded debt of the company. 
The road is leased to the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Company. 


South Carolina.—In the United States Circuit Court in 
Charleston, Aug. 5, an opinion was filed in the suits against 
this company, the Court holding as follows: 

1. The bonds hypothecated as security for floating debt 
are valid, 

2. All the second-mortgage bonds, including thore hypoth- 
ecated, are good, 

4%. The non-mortgage bonds are not entitled to the benefit 
of the second-mortgage lien, but are an unsecured claim 
against the company. 

4. The first-mortgage coupons held by the syndicate were 

yurchased by them, not redeemed, and are entitled to the 
Sonsite of the mortgage. 

5. The injunction previously granted must continue until 
further testimony can be taken to fix the amounts of the 
various liens on the road. 

6. Compiainants are entitled to a sale of the mortgaged 
property, subject to the ascertained prior incumbrances, but 
the injunction must continue until a final decree is prepared 
and entered. 

This decision sustains the company’s position except as to 


‘| granting a sale, and as to the standing of the non-mortgage 


bonds as unsecured debts. . 


Springfield, St. Paris & Sidney.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders it was resolved to increase the 
amount of capital stock authorized to $1,800,000, and to 
amend the articles of incorporation so as to extend the pro- 
posed line of road to the Indiana state line, there to connect 
with a road to Ft. Wayne, to be built by an Indiana organi- 
zation. It was also resolved to change the name of the 
company to Springfield Northern, 


Talbotton Branch,—The grading is nearly all com- 
pleted on this road, and tracklaving will begin in a few 
weeks. It is to run from Talbotton, Ga., southward about 
10 miles to Geneva on the Southwestern road. 


Union Pacific.—A dispatch from Chicago, Aug. 9, says : 
‘The representatives of the Union Pacific Railroad here to- 
day informed the Ameriaan Express Company that hereaf 
ter the Union Pacific road would not receive freight for 
transmission to different points along its line from the 
American Express Company, which reaches Omaha by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago & North 
western roads, This notice is considered a move to force all 
express business for points beyond Omaha into the hands of 
the United States Express Company, which carries over the 
Chicago & Rock Island Road, or into the hands of the Pacific 
Express Company, which carries by the Wabash road, The 
Wabash road to-day began J naman through trains from the 
West into this city. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy of- 
ficers are evectioe fa the order. It is not known what action 
the American Express Company will take.” 


Utah Western.—Notice is given to the bondholders of 
this company that the trustees for the mortgage bondhold 
ers have taken proceedings to foreclose the mortgage. An 
agreement to bid in the property for the bondholders and 
appoint a trustee for that purpose has been signed by u large 
majority of the bondholders. Those who have not yet 
signed the agreement can do so by applying at the office of 
the Union Trust Company of New York, and can deposit 
their bonds. 

In Salt Lake, Utah, last week, a decree of foreclosure was 
entered against the road. It fixes the amount due to bond 
holders at $875,640, the principal of the bonds being $700, 
000, An order of sale can now be granted at any time at 
which the trustees may apply for it. ; 

The road js. in operation from Salt Lake to Terminus, 3% 
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miles, and is nearly finished to Stockton, three miles further. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—This company at last 
opened its new line to Chicago for business on Aug. 9. 
Trains run to the temporary depot of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana at Archer avenue, and permanent terminal Kw 
ments cannot be made until the legal complications of that 
company are settled. For the present only one passenger 
train is run daily, an express between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Two regular freight t will also be run. 

The company has taken formal possession of the Cham- 
paign, Havana & Western road, acquired by purchase of the 
stock and subsequent consolidation, This road was original- 
ly the Havana, Mason City, Lincoln & Eastern and the 
Champaign, Monticello & Decatur ; afterwarJ the Western 
Extension of the Indianapolis, Bloomington & \\ estern, the 
late name having been assumed when it was sold under fore- 
closure and bought by the bondholders, 1t extends from 
Champaign, HL, westward to Havana, 100 miles, with a 
branch from White Heath to Decatur, 31 miles, 1t has never 
been a valuable property. 

There is a report that the company will build a line from 
Quincy, UL, by Mt. Sterling and Beardstown to a point on 
the Peoria & Jacksonville near Chandlerville, about 70 
miles. The object is said to be to secure a line out of Quincy 
under its own control, and perhaps to muke a new line from 
Quincy to Chicago. 

The large amount of freight moving toward Toledo 
over this road, caused a temporary blockade, which was 
last’ week broken, after great exertions. Accordingly, on 
Auy. 5, General Superintendent Andrews issued the follow- 
ing circular: . 

“To train-masters, train-dispatchers, engineers and fire- 
men, conductors and brakemen, and yardmen, on the Ohio 
& Indiana, and Llinois divisions, 

‘‘ | have to thank you for your energetic and united efforts 
in raising the late freight blockade, and when I state that 
we have moved over our single track, for the past five days, 
an average of 1,500 cars per day, and that the line is clear, 
you can realize what you have ee mee : 

‘* Tam pleased to know that the Wabash trainmen, like 
Napoleon’s Old Guard, never surrender.” 

Western North Carolina,—The new company is mak- 
ing surveys of both branches of the road beyond Asheville, 
that of the line to Ducktown being further advanced than 
that of the Paint Rock Branch. The grading is completed to 
the Swannanoa bridge, two miles below Asheville, and track 
will be laid as soon as the rails arrive. The road will not 
run into the town of Asheville, but the depot will probably 
be located at the Swannanoa bridge. . 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Connecticut River,.......+...++ 226 & Danville...... ... 108 
Consolidation Coal Co _..... 12% & Petersburg....... 177 
Cumberland Valley...........++ 152 & Ogdensburg. 11 
Dayton & Southeastern ..... oe Tests cesnsceces 5 
Delaware.......+.++.0» voce veep 56 
Delaware & Bound Brook..... $12 
Delaware & Hudson Canal, 06,178 St. Paul & Duluth ............. 4 
Del. & Hud. Can. Leased Lines 174 ) 
Del., Lack, & Western % Seaboard & Roanoke....... BU 
Delaware Western 
East Tenn., Va. & G . 452 South Carolina Railroads...... 40 
Fitchburg....  .+.eess coveees) FO MRBBOR ccc rcccccnsccccecccccesees 1 
Flint & Pere Marquet o coe. Ue okt eanenesaebeie 70 
Galv., Houston & Henderson... 75 Troy & Greenfleld........ ..... 417 
Georgia R. R. & Banking Co.... 206 Union Pacific........ ........665 151 
Georgia R. R. Commission..... 241 404 
Grand Rapids & Iidiana B74 388 
Grand Trunk....... 264 . 312 
Great Western oe 264 vis) 
Hannibal & St. Jose. -. 162 76 
Han, Junc., Han, & Gettysburg 312 205 
THOUSRCONED, 0 00:ccccenn ccgeccees 2s Western North Carolina....... 183 
Houston & Texas Central...... 364 
Huntingdon & Broad Top....... 06 108 
flinois Central.... ......++ 114, 123 Wilmington & Weldon......... 108 
Intercotonial... eo geoed 152 Wisconsin Central..... ........ SLs 
Kan. City, Fort Scott & Gulf... 573 Wisconsin Valley............... 178 
Kan, City, St. Jo, & C, Bluffs... 226 Worcester & Nashua............ 287 
Rutland. 





This company owns a line from Bellows Falls, Vt., by 
Rutland to Burlington, 120 miles, and it controls and leases 
the Addison Railroad from Leicester Junction, Vt., to ‘T:- 
conderoga, Y., 16 miles. The whole property is leased 
to the Central Vermont Comenny, and the report presented 
for the year ending June 30, 1880, relates only to the 
financial affairs of the pepe 

The general account is as follows: 











COMMUTE GIT aa eae 5 eb SUEs UMASCEA tech onc’ 0 waned $2,480,600 .00 
PreGerTnd GOGO dhe wake chawdin 8 s0s4enc¥epesscrcccadads 4,000,000 .00 
Total stock ($54,005 per mile)............ ....... $6,480,600 .00 
Bonded debt ($22,048 per mile)........ 0 ..........4. 2,645,700 .00 
PIO DO ao 5 Cea oo Fe i wedss Fete vce tede cdvebe ebtie 322,558.22 
Wada, ado cdgd phe ceaehe se dewedkeile tees cubs ced $9,448,858 .22 
Cost of property ($73,499 per mile) ...$8,819,953.04 
Beal CnROR i s.oca cies tes eacekl « hak canen 115,925.87 
Due from Central Vermont Co......... 31,500.00 
Rutland Railroad bonds held.... ...... 118,300.00 
Addison Rallroad stock................ 332,800.00 
Harlem Extension bonds............. ‘ 6,700.00 
QOM. iiicicc <ncthinatecs © spe bea beeeads 23,679.31 
—— 9,448,858 .22 
The bonds outstanding are $1,345,100 first-mo bonds; 


$1,246,500 new 5 per cent. mortgage bonds, and $54,100 
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uipment mortgage bonds. The floating debt consists of 
$43, 728, 15 dividend scrip; $24,045 unpaid coupons, and 
$254,785.07 bills payable. 

The rental paid for the road is 3614 per cent. of the joint 
earnings of all the Central Vermont lines, after allowing 75 
per cent. for expenses ; that is, itis 94 per cent. of the gross 
earnings of all the lines, the minimum amount being fixed 
at $250,000, 

The income account is follows: 


Rent received for road... 2.2.2... 6.206 e ccc eee cece cee + +1§258,000,00 
Rent of Vt. & Mass. Branch, 10 months................ 40,000.00 
Rents and interest............ .--. 9,728.00 
OG PNG 65, o05.0-0n0s.cce cceakisnbtcy, Beoe 79,400.00 


Cash baiance, July 1, 1879. Sp RE eee. Hai ae 295.36 
aD iii ae Se 
Rent of Vt. & Mass. Branch sae epi teed $48,000.00 


* Addison R. R. 
Coupons paid........... “9 , 
Dividend serip paid........ .. .... 
Bills payable paid...... : 
Interest account........... a 
Equipment bonds exchanged..... ee eeeee. 80,100 00 
Interest on scrip and bonds exchanged...... 21,086.00 
Salaries, taxes, etc........ Pins sh 17,703.02 

ane SOG FEL.06 


aie See es. $23,679.31 


The Vermont & Massachusetts Branch is the line from 
Miller’s Falls to Brattleboro, the lease of which was held by 
this company, while the road was used by the New London 
Northern. This branch has recently been sold to the New 
London Northern meee 

A plan for settlement of the funded debt (of which we 
have already given a full account) was adopted at the annual 
meeting last week. 


15,000.00 


Cush balance, July 1, 188) 


Mobile & Ohio. 
This company makes the following statement in advance 
of the full report for the year ending June 30, 1880, The 
earnings were: 





1879-80 1878-79. Increase. P.c. 

Gross earnings . $2,284,616 $1,830,620 $453,996 24.8 
Expenses .. 1,459,650 1,268,741 190,909 15.0 
Net earnings $824,966 $561,879 $263,087 46.8 
Gross earn. per mile 4,515 3,603 1,012 28.9 
Net earn. per mile.. 1,650 1,075 555 1.6 
Per cent, of exps.. 64.00 69.30 wide See 


The disposition of net earnings is reported as follows: 


Net earnings.... ‘ ; fe «cee. + 824,985.81 
Interest on $7,000,000 first-mortgage bonds paid ..... 40,000.00 


Balance........ ae ay adele abe 
Appropriated to pay 7 per cent. on $5.300,- 
000 first-preferred income and sinking fund 
debentures. ... . Suede ik -dhinicn-ce ash iienieies $371,000 

Appropriated to pay 1 per cent, on $1,850,000 
second-preferred income and sinking fund 

debentures....... ... . iat -" . 18,500 

—— 389,500.00 


Brads $404,965.81 


RT ae $15,465.81 

A circular from the President says: ‘In addition to 
thorough maintenance and repairs, there have been made 
during the year 1879-80 important additions to the perma- 
nent property and structures of the road, including fire- 
proof additions to the company’s shops at Whistler, Ala., 
and Jackson, Tenn., a new and commodious wharf at Mo- 
bile and a new hotel at Rives Station ; the substitution of 
4,000 tons steel rails for iron (= 45 miles) ; the equipment 
has been improved and added to by the purchase of two new 
engines and the construction of 75 freight cars ; the cost of 
all of which is included in gross expenses.” 

The dividend on tirst-preferred debentures will be paid, 
314 per cent. on Sept. 1, 1880, and 3'¢ per cent. on Feb. 1 
1881 ; that on second-preferred debentures will be paid Dec 
1, 1880, 


Surplus to credit of income. 


Texas & Pacific. 


During the fiscal year ending May 31, 1850, this company 
worked the same road as in the preceding year, the Main 
Line from Shreveport, La., to Ft. Worth, ‘lex., 219.6v 
miles: the Transcontinental Division, from Texarkana to 
Sherman, 155.12 miles, and a cross line connecting the two, 
from Texarkana Junction to Marshall, 69.05 miles, making 
443.86 miles in all. There are 42.69 miles of sidings, an in- 
crease of 1.98 miles during the year. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 


EN kazdites cesasck? seaeeaed 


eeeron Pt rea re $7,902,500 


First-mortgage bonds, Eastern Division ee aiadl 3,481,000 
Consolidated = ni a ED -seeee 7,619,000 
Income and land-grant bonds................. secee Geet eo 





Old land-grant bonds, scrip, etc........... pe 
Interest scrip redeemable in lands or stock 1, 07 
Sinking fund. PLY ATP TEP ETE 69,620 


Texas schol fund loan.. ras 181,677 
Sundry accounts and balances : 838,925 
Profit and loss... ‘ 5 gtd Gad Bes oe ORE baa 52,719 
ee OP TO ee 
Road and equipment Saks us ceca ee $27,418,107 
Stocks and bonds .. ........ ; wat 382,322 
San Diego land donation........ due goa 18.912 
Land Department................ : 112,578 
Income and land-grant interest equaliza 
Sis 5 trinh 5 Pakciace bes (35000 6oudad , 1,755,840 
Materials on hand........ ??? as ameaeet ate 170, 186 
Cash and receivables. . 338,409 
—— —— $30,196,354 


There bas been an increase of $906,500 in the capital stock ; 
a decrease of $71,000 first mortgage bonds, Eastern Division, 
an increase of the same amouit in the consolidated mortgage 
bonds, Eastern Division; an increase of $1,184,000 income 
and land-grant bonds, and a decrease in the old issue land- 
grant bonds of $579,000 and coupons on these bonds of $67,- 
600. The special deferred loan of $587,097 has been paid 
off, also $297,968 bills payable, and $86,490 coupons 
due June 1, 1879. ‘There is $52,719 to the credit 
of the profit and loss account, and $58,538 to the suspense 
account. Of the increase in the capital stock, $660,000 
was under a compromise settlement with the California 
& Texas Railway Construction Company. The inc ease in 
the construction account is mainly frum the final settlement 
aid closing of accounts with the California & Texas 
Railway Company. The net decrease in the floating 
indebtedness as above was $993,944, and the com- 
pany has no floating debt except monthly pay-rolls and 
current bills. The cash assets foot up $890,916, against 
which are $470,408 total liabilities, showing an excess of 
$420,507 assets. Under the compromise settlement the in- 
db‘edn2ss of the company bearing interest has been re- 
duced $2,730,006, since 1875, when there were only 
482 miles of road in operation, to $19,694,846, with 
444 miles completed and in_ operation. Every 
dollar of original indebtedness of the California 
Texas Railway Construction Company, amounting to 
$9,710,523, has been paid off and canceled, or provided for 
by that company. 

The company has acquired title to 5,491,702 acres of land, 
less 1,000 certificates for 640,000 acres deposited with the 
Fidelity Insurance, Trust & Safe Deposit Company in trust. 








Of the total, 4,736,994 acres are still unsold, 95,840 having 
been sold prior to June 1, 1880, The Land Department re- 
ceipts during the year have been $150,723, and 65,226 acres 
have been sold at an average of $1.76, they being situated 
remote from transportation facliities. The expenditures 
were $111,669, and since organization $427,492, less divi- 
dend on land bonds deposited. leaving $112,577 as debit bal- 
ance of Land Department. Silver has been found in the 
Chinati mountain district, from which ore has been taken 
assaying from 16 to 299¢ ounces to the ton, and 
averaging 35 to 60. A guvod quality of coal can be profit- 
ably mined in Palo Pinto, Young, Stevens and Eastland coun- 
ties, and adjoining counties west. Of the unsold lands, 33,- 
990 acres. mostly timber lands, are on or near the company’s 
completed lines in the counties of Bowie, Red River, Rarus 
and Van Zandt. Between Fort Worth and the 100th me- 
ridian, a distance of 175 miles, 180,973 acres are located, and 
a3 this portion of the road will be completed by March next 
the lands will probably be repidly taken up by settlers at 
fair prices. From the east line of Callahan County to the 
centre of Howard County, a distance of 150 miles, the com- 
pany has 532,345 acres of as fine agricultural lands as can be 
found in the state. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 

1879-80, 1878-79. 

Passengers carried... ......... 191,958 
Passenger mileage...11,438,607 11.651,044 
Tons freight carrie}. 525,093 379,125 
Tonaage mileage ... 66,446,382 50,723,818 


Inc. or Dec. Pe. 
212,437 1.8 
145,968 38.5 

15,722,564 31.0 

Of the tons carried, 109,218, or 20.8 per cent., were of 
through freight, and 415,875, or 79.2 per cent., of local 
freight. Thecotton sbipments were 350,951 bales, against 

247,972 bales the previous year, an increase of 102,979 

bales, or 41.5 per cent.; the revenue from cotton increased 

49.9 per cent., showing generally a longer haul on the in- 

crease in production, Grain, flour and stock showed a con- 

siderable gain. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1879-80, 1878-79. Inc, or Dec. P. e, 


— 
ae 








Passengers... $45€,054 $456,577 D. $523 «0.1 
Freight 2,053,019 1,582,926 I. 470,003 29.7 
Mailand express... 63,893 79,245 I), 15,352 19.4 
Miscellanv ous... , 16,255 17,396 D. O58 ‘6.7 

Total $2,589,221 $2,136,144 I. $453,077 21.2 
Expenses 1,543,518 1,591,227 D. 47,709 3.0 

Net earnings .....$1,' I, $50°,786 919 
Gross earn, per mile I, 1,020 21.2 
Net _ : i. 1,128 91.9 





Percent. of exps D. 14.92 220.0 


The income account for the year was as follows : 


OLE OE OTe $1,045,703 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds . ...$210,180 
og * consolidated 2 sels 452,940 
Sinking fund, first mortgage : Pie 

~----———-_-s»-'732,740 

Surplus for the year . at -eee-. $312,963 
NS BE Des aetensscewnssneuses $105,380 
Land taxes, erroneously charged to income.... 28,258 


WOU con ceoe ; ee . «$137,638 

Less interest on old land-grant bonds 103,425 
-—— — 30,215 
Total surplus,"May 31, 1880.... ................... $343,176 


The following betterment expenditures, made during the 
year, were charged to operating expenses: For 3,222 tons— 
36.6 miles—of steel rails and fastenings, $100,210; for 
steam shovel work, widening embankments and filling in 
trestles, $21,518; for 150 feet span Howe truss bridge over 
Trivity River at Dallas, to replace old structure, $5,000; for 
150 feet span iron bridge over Choctaw Creek, to replace 
Howe truss, $6,000; for new track’ scales, $1,600; for new 
water stations, $2,000; total, $136,329. 

The gross earnings of the Main Line and Jefferson D.vi- 
sion, 388.74 miles, were $1,884,282, or $6,387 per mile; 
those of the Transcontinental Division, 155,12 salln, were 
$704,939, or $4,731 per mile. 

Under the contract with the Pacific Railway Improve 
ment Company, ratified at the last meeting of stockholders, 
work on the extension was to be begun by March 5, 1880, 1C0 
miles finished by October 1, 50 more by April 1, 1881, and 
the whole 600 by Jan 1, 1883, at a price of $20,000 per 
mile in first-mortgage bonds, and an equal amount in stock. 
The work has been begun, and 70 miles in all completed and 
accepted. When this contract is completed, the company 
will own 1,140 miles of road, with an indebtedness of $25,- 
000 per mile of 6 per cent. interest-bearing bonds and 
$7,814 per mile of income and land grant, which will soon 
be paid off out of sales of land. 

The report says: ‘‘ During the past year the property of 
the Dallas & Wichita Railroad Company has been sold out 
under foreclosure proceedings. The projected line of this 
company, commencing at an intersection with your road at 
Dallas, extends northwestwardly to the town ot Denton and 
beyond. * * * In view of this extension contracts have 
been made for completing an extension of your north line 
from Sherman via Whitesboro to Denton, so that before the 
close of the current calendar year it is believed that this 
through connection between Dallas and Sherman will be 
made, The New Orleans Pacific Railway Company, owners 
of a projected line from Shreveport to New Orleans, of which 
about 165 miles are already graded, have recently contract- 
ed with responsible parties tor the completion of their road, 
and work will be conmenced at once at Shreveport, and at 
the Atchafalaya River bridge. It is expected that this road 
will be completed so as to give your company an all-rail con- 
nection from Shreveport, via Alexandria to Baton Rouge, 
on the Mississippi River, and to New Orleans, within the 
next 15 or 18 months. The completion of this New Orleans 
Pacific Railway will not only furnish to your lines a good 
connection to the Mississippi River and to New Urleans, but 
will make via your road, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and Missouri Pacific hines, the shortest all-rail connection 
between Kansas City and points west from there, and New 
Orleans, and it is believed that a very large through busi- 
ness will pass over this line, in both Fae «aly between the 
two sections of country.” 

Regarding rumors of possible hostile legislation to de- 
— the company of its lands, the report says that the best 
egal opinion as to the rights of the company is that the 
grant of laud is absolute, and that the title to the lands 
vested in this grant is not liable to forfeiture in any con- 
tingency. After describing at length the details connected 
witn the construction of the New-Orleans Pacific Railway, 
the report concludes as follows: ‘ As the interchange of 
business between your company and this New Orleans Pa 
cific Railway Company will be so large,- and the busi- 
ness relations so intimately connected, your’ board 
recommend to the stockholders, that the officers of your 
company be authorized to negotiate for a control of the cor- 
poration, and the road shail be completed and equipped, 
either by a consolidation and merger of its corporate prop- 
erty and franchises, or by an exchange of Texas & Pacific 
Railway Company capital stock fur the stock of the New 
Orleans Pacific Railway Company ; provided, however, that 
no issue of capital stock shal] be made in excess of $20,000 
per mile of road so acquired,” 








